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MITCHELL HEADS REORGANIZED DS.S.&A.: Henry S. 
Mitchell, of Minneapolis, has been elected president of 
the reorganized Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, coincident 
with its emergence from receivership on November 1. Other 
officers elected or appointed to serve with Mr. Mitchell are 
listed in the News columns. 
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FIRST TRANSPORT FORUM: For what is believed to be 
the first time, the Transportation Association of America, 
last week at Omaha, succeeded in getting together on 
one platform, for public discussion of the national trans- 
portation problem, accredited representatives of all forms 
of transportation, users and investors. Judging from the 
account which begins on page 42, the results had some 
of the characteristics of a verbal Donnybrook Fair. But 
there was agreement on at least two points—the trans- 
portation industry, under present conditions, is not healthy; 
and its best medicine would be a dose of deregulation. 





NEW ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIESELS: As reported in last week’s 
News section, the Electro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation has just announced three new Diesel switching 
locomotives, of 800, 1,200 and 1,500 hp. respectively. A 
more complete, and illustrated, description of these new 
units appears on page 36 of this issue. The same article 
also reports progress made by E.-M.D. in development of 
its locomotive manufacturing facilities and in improve- 
ment of its products. 





NEW CARS FOR “EMPIRE BUILDER”: The Great Northern 
this week divided between Pullman-Standard and American 
Car & Foundry an order for 66 new passenger cars for the 
“Empire Builder,” inquiry for which was reported several 
weeks ago. This order is in addition to the same road’s 
authorization, reported last week, of $27 million for equip- 
ment and track in 1950. 





“T'AINT FUNNY, McGEE!”: Some of the statements made 
at that T.A.A. forum at Omaha would have been funny— 
except that they indicate, to put it politely, lack of thought 
by some of the speakers. As one example, there was 
Chester Thompson’s admonition to the railroads to “im- 
prove their efficiency’—completely disregarding (a) that 
it was the “inefficient” railroads, and not Mr. Thompson’s 
waterways, that handled the bulk of the country’s war- 
time traffic; (b) the amazing—and still continuing—in- 
crease in railroad efficiency since World War I—without 
which they would probably have been nationalized long 
ago; and (c) the fact that diversion of traffic to government- 
financed waterways has helped in large measure to de- 
prive the railroads of the traffic, and therefore of the 
earnings, upon which increased efficiency primarily de- 
pends. As another example, there was the same speaker’s 
statement that the railroads are “helping to bring on 
nationalization” by reducing rates to meet competition. 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 











Apparently he thinks it is all right for inland water car- 
riers to cut below rail rates, while the railroads are ex- 
pected to sit idly by and see their traffic go floating off on 
rivers which, judging from the cost of “improving” them, 
should be flowing with molten gold. In justice to Mr. 
Thompson, he’s not alone in that type of .one-sided think- 
ing. The truckers, too, judging from recent examples, think 
it’s “good business” for them to cut rates, but “unfair” 
—“dirty pool”—for the railroads to do so. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: Our leading editorial includes 
some questions—with the answers to some of them—that 
railroad and railroad supply men should know if they 
are going to help stop the steady leftward drift of the 
transportation industry—which the supply men have just 
as much personal interest in doing as railroad men. 





MONEY, TRAFFIC AND SAFETY: With the fall convention 
season still going strong, this issue contains reports of 
three meetings of special interest to various groups of 
railroad men—that of the Treasury Division of the A.A.R. 
at Savannah, Ga., page 39; of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America at Houston, Tex., page 45, and of the National 
Safety Council, including the Railroad Section thereof, at 
Chicago, page 54. 





OMINOUS PORTENT: In his address to the Associated 


Traffic Clubs at Houston last week, Dr. H. K. Snell, pro- 


fessor of transportation at the University of Texas, called 
attention to a situation which may be fully as ominous for 
the future welfare of the railroad industry as subsidized 
competition, excessive taxation, one-sided labor policies, 
and public and political indifference to the railroads’ 
plight. That is the difficulty so frequently encountered by 
trained, intelligent young men in getting and keeping 
railroad jobs, or in winning promotion. Even more ominous 
is the fact, cited by Dr. Snell, that such men are finding 
it relatively easy to get located with industrial traffic de- 
partments, where they can swing business to—or from—the 
railroads; and with railroad competitors—pipe lines and 
trucking companies. Several Texas truck lines, the speaker 
said, “have placed promising young men with every execu- 


“tive of the companies as understudies and special assis- 


tants.” His remarks (middle of first column, page 46) 
deserve careful reading, and deep consideration. 





SANTA FE REVAMPS LARGEST YARD: Beginning on page 
48 is Part I of a two-part illustrated feature article cover- 
ing the reconstruction and modernization of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe’s largest freight yard, at Argentine, 
Kan. This article deals with the general layout of the yard 
and the benefits which the Santa Fe expects to derive 
from it; Part II, to be published next week, will describe 
the buildings, communications system and other features. 
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“Good for another million miles” 













Here is Electro-Motive gas-electric rail car No. 301 which has passed the 
million-mile mark on the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway and is still 
performing perfectly in passenger service between Welland, Hamilton and 
Waterford, Ontario. 


Mr. W. B. Salter, Assistant General Manager of the T. H. & B., writes, 


“This car has been in service since December 14, 1927, and the 1,000,000-mile 
mark was reached on January 8, 1949. The car still provides excellent riding 
qualities. It is functioning 100% and without some unusual circumstances 
arising it should be good for another million miles.” 


We expect reports like this. Practically all of the 500 Electro-Motive rail cars 
built between 1923 and 1982 are still in active service. The work these old- 
timers are doing will not match the spectacular achievements of their Diesel 
successors. But it was in the steady, outstanding performance of such rail. 
ears that railroads learned they could rely on locomotives which bear the 
Electro-Motive name plate. ' 
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What Supply Men Can Do 


To Prevent Railroad Socialization 


While the outlook for the railroads for the short 
run, beyond much question, is soon going to take 
a decided turn for the better, the unfavorable long- 
term trend which has gone on for two decades is 
going to continue until the nation adopts a consistent 
transportation policy which will treat all agencies 
of transportation alike. This unhealthy long-term 
trend is steadily driving the railroads to the point 
where, one of these days, the only source of fixed- 
plant capital remaining open to many of them will 
be the federal government. Who is responsible for 
forcing the railroads to this extremity—some delega- 
tion from Moscow or the British Labor Party or a 
combination of New Dealers, Fair Dealers or Double 
Dealers in the Administration or Congress? Not at 
all. The guilty parties are, without exception, to be 
found among those who are the loudest in their 
denunciation of all social innovations—except, of 
course, those in transportation. 

The socialists in transportation are not forthright 
enough to carry the red banner—instead the most 
effective of them is likely to be revealed as some self- 
satisfied executive engaged in the manufacture or 
operation of heavy-duty trucks, or some equally 
short-sighted shipper who is quick to save a dime 
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here and there in his freight bills, even it it means 
adding double that amount to his employer’s taxes. 

Socialization of the railroads is, in short, a pro- 
gram fostered, either consciously or unconsciously, 
by businessmen and by organizations of businessmen, 
and by nobody else. It is, consequently, a develop- 
ment which only businessmen can alter or stop. The 
reasons why they should call a halt to it in their own 
selfish interest are many and cogent—but they are 
not simple or self-evident. It is not likely that the 
misguided are going to detect the suicidal folly of 
their course until too late, unless thousands of rail- 
road men and their allies will arm themselves with 
the necessary factual information and go out to 
convert the uninformed. 


Supply Men in Key Position 


In any such effort as this the railroad supply fra- 
ternity is in a key position because, as manufacturers, 
they have entree to many circles which are closed to 
railroad men. Their selfish interest is, moreover, in- 
volved as deeply as that of railroad men. Many sup- 
ply people are, indeed, fully awake to the situation 
and one important group of them has embarked upon 
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a constructive advertising campaign in the railroads’ 
behalf. Supply people, however, scarcely need to be 
reminded that advertising is only a part of selling, 
important as that part is. To be effective it must be 
supplemented by direct sales effort, person-to-person. 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


Around the luncheon tables in the principal cities 
of this country there gather every day the business- 
men who could overnight put an everlasting quietus 
to all danger of socialization of the railroads. They 
will not act, though, unless they are sold. Who will 
sell them? Railroad people have some contacts with 
these men, but the supply manufacturers have many 
more. How many railroad men and how many supply 
men, confronted with this opportunity, are making 
the most of it—doing the missionary and sales work 
without which the steady leftward drift of the trans- 
portation industry cannot be arrested? As a starter, 
we suggest to supply men that they fortify them- 
selves with the answers to such questions as the 
following: 

Have the railroads “declared war” on truck transporta- 
tion—as the long-haul, heavy-duty truckers assert, there- 
by hoping to gain allies among local and farm truckers 
whose interests do not coincide with those of the intercity 
operators? The answer is, of course, that the railroads 
have not “declared war” on any legitimate business. They 
do, however, seriously question the wisdom of the political 
policy which permits great box cars to move down the 
public highway, tearing it to pieces, and for fees which are 
not compensatory of the costs. These supersized, long-haul 
trucks probably do not comprise more than 5 per cent of 
trucks registered—and toward all other truck operations, 
except this 5 per cent, the railroads’ feelings are wholly 
friendly. 

What is the comparative economy of railroad and truck 
transportation if the costs of providing and maintaining 
roadway are omitted from both? Anyone can easily figure 
this one out for himself, by estimating the number of 
men needed to move 2,000 net tons by rail and by truck, 
along with the comparative cost of the necessary equipment 
and fuel. The comparison is, of course, wholly in the 
railroads’ favor, but it is knocked completely out by the 
roadway charges, which the railreads have to pay for 
themselves but toward which the truck operators pay only 
a pittance. 

To what degree are weight limits en trucks in your state 
enforced? Is the fine for violation so nominal that it is 
cheaper for the truck operator to pay it than to obey the 
law? Let it not be overlooked that—at 200 miles per day 
and 300 days of operation per year, with an average rate 
of 3 cents per ton-mile—only one ton added to the average 
load of a single truck will bring in $1,800 additional 
annual revenue for the truck operator. 

What is the maximum width, length and gross weight 
of a truck-trailer combination allowed by the law in your 
state? In the states where your company has plants? How 
do these maxima compare with those urged by Thomas H. 
*MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, as the 
outside limits which the highways can safely withstand? 
How much, if any, have permissible weights and sizes of 
vehicles been increased in your state in the past decade? 

What is the registration fee in your state on, for in- 
stance, a truck-trailer combination with a gross weight of 
45,000 lb.? How does this fee compare with the charge in 
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other states? How much should a vehicle of this size be 
assessed, to make its fee per ton-mile equal to that levied 
on private motorists (e.g., as computed by the Griffenhagen 
study in Illinois or the Duncan-Feldman analysis reported 
in Railway Age of August 20, 1949, page 62)? What 
is the practice on “reciprocity” in your state? 

A prominent -highway trailer manufacturer keeps insist- 
ing on the radio, along with other big-truck propagandists, 
that it is the weather and old age, rather than heavy 
trucks, which have pounded the highways to pieces. How 
does this assertion compare with the testimony of the 
chief of the Bureau of Public Roads (Railway Age, March 
5, page 80) and the chairman of the Indiana Highway 
Commission (Railway Age, August 27, page 50)? 

A truck operator at the recent meeting of the American 
Trucking Associations in Boston was reported to have said 
that the railroads were probably needed to haul coal 
and sand but, aside from these commodities, the country 
could probably get along without them. In view of such a 
statement, could you quote the comparative figures on the 
country’s added transportation load during the recent war 
which was assumed by the railroads, and that which the 
long-haul trucks took over? Could you say how much 
the railroads in your state are contributing toward general 
costs of government (schools, courts, police and fire pro- 
tection), in comparison to similar payments of long-haul 
truckers? (Don’t admit anything paid by local trucks or 
farm trucks, because the argument does not involve them.) 


A Grass Roots Selling Job 


Any man armed with the answers to the foregoing 
questions could refute most if not all arguments 
which could possibly be made in defense of the 
status quo of charges for road use by the heavy-duty 
long-haul truck. The job to be done with such in- 
formation is a grass roots selling job and the supply 
people, if provided with the requisite factual ammu- 
nition, are better equipped by experience for such 
an effort than most railroad men are. If the answers 
to the questions are hard to come by, ask the railroad 
men to dig them up. All these answers are readily 
obtainable, and the exercise of unearthing them 
might prove educational to railroad men themselves. 





NONDESTRUCTIVE TESTING 
OF EQUIPMENT PARTS 


One of the most interesting, rapidly expanding and 
cost-saving operations now being conducted in rail- 
way locomotive shops, car shops and equipment- 
servicing points is the nondestructive testing of parts 
before being returned to service. The life of many 
thousands of expensive parts is thereby extended, 
equipment failures with attendant accidents mini- 
mized and equipment availability increased. 

By far the most generally used types of non- 
destructive testing are the magnetic-particle and 
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fluorescent-penetrant methods, but there are other 
important techniques—electric, elastic, optical and 
thermal. The ultrasonic method, based on vibratory 
motion or acoustical waves in elastic materials, holds 
particular promise for some classes of railroad test- 
ing, because of the possibility of locating defects 
without major disassembly of the parts. This is ex- 
emplified by crank-pin and wheel-and-axle press fits 
where progressive fractures are likely to occur just 
inside the fit and can normally be detected only by 
pressing out the pins or axles. 

Modern procedure requires the installation of non- 
destructive testing equipment of various kinds at all 
major and even secondary equipment repair points 
in order to avoid placing parts in service which have 
not been examined for defects and potential failures. 
With this equipment, monthly mileages are piling up 
to new highs under present high operating speeds; 
and less rolling stock is standing for long layovers 
between runs. 

An example of the overall picture of nondestructive 
testing is afforded by one large Midwestern railway 
which has 18 installations at various repair points 
on the system and, in a three-months’ period, showed 
2,307 car axles inspected, 8.02 per cent found de- 
fective and 4.12 per cent scrapped. The difference, or 
2.90 per cent, was salvaged and returned to service. 
Similarly, with 4,645 steam locomotive parts in- 
spected, 3.59 per cent were found defective and 3.03 
per cent scrapped. Of Diesel locomotive parts too 
numerous to mention, the percentage found defective 
varied from 1.51 to 8.11 and practically all of these 
had to be scrapped. 





PENSIONS FOR EXECUTIVES 


What Murray and Reuther have overlooked is that the 
pensions given executives are in the nature of a reward 
for their loyalty to the companies they have served and for 
the contributions they have made toward their success. 
These executives have not made periodic “demands” on 
their employers. They have not gone on strike or threatened 
to strike. They have never brandished clubs on a picket 
line. They have not insisted on overtime for working more 
than 40 hours a week or quibbled over what work they 
should do and how fast or how slowly they should do it. 
Their efforts have been devoted toward efficiency and re- 
ducing the costs of operation rather than making the 
operations more expensive. 

Thus, a comparison between executives’ pensions and 
proposed pensions for union members is unsound. Murray 
and Reuther insist that members of the unions be loyal 
to the unions, not to their employers. Their attitude must 
be one of hostility to their employers. They must stand 
ready to “fight the bosses” and to go on strike when told 
to do so. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
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TWO-WAY PROTECTION © 


As the building departments of the railroads begin 
to turn their thoughts to constructive winter work, 
which will involve large programs of interior paint- 
ing, including equipment and machinery, the question 
of what colors to use should stand out in their think- 
ing and planning. The scientific use of color in 
industry to obtain desired objectives, depending on 
the nature and function of the facility, has gone far 
beyond the experimental stage, and while the newer 
concepts in color treatment have been applied to 
many railroad structures and facilities, many rail- 
road officers concerned with building design and 
maintenance cannot be said to have grasped their 
full significance, or to have taken full advantage of 
them. 

The advantages of appropriate colors and color 
schemes for interior use have been the subject of 
considerable scientific study. Many of those indus- 
tries that have made the most extensive use of the 
new science of color effects on human behavior are 
not as yet prepared to evaluate it fully on a purely 
practical basis. On the other hand, whereas many 
of the claimed benefits of color, such as improved 
employee morale and increased production, are rather 
intangible and difficult to measure, the benefit of 
improved safety is tangible. It can be measured in 
most instances by comparison with previous records, 
and can amount to large savings in human suffering 
and in costs for medical treatment and lost time. 

Possibly one of the most convincing examples of 
the value of color in accident prevention—and sig- 
nificantly under circumstances related closely to rail- 
road conditions—arises out of studies made by the 
New York Transit System, which resulted in a wide- 
spread painting program of shop facilities, equip- 
ment and machines according to a carefully worked- 
out color code, employing largely yellow, orange, 
blue, green and red. Combined with the effects of 
improved lighting and an intensive course in safety 
practices, this program was reported to produce 
immediate results. 

Accidents in the shops began to fall off at once, 
and 18 months after the introduction of the color 
code they had dropped 42.3 per cent. 

Any such example of improved safety, with the 
reduction in suffering and costs involved, is not to 
be lightly dismissed, and raises painting to the status 
of a matter worthy of consideration by management, 
whereas heretofore it might have been considered 
solely a routine departmental matter. 

Quality paint has always been the concern of the 
building engineer or maintenance man—and it still 
is—but there is now the added consideration of using 
color to the end that, in combination with proper 
lighting and safety instruction, paint will afford 
two-way protection—to the surfaces coated, and to 
those who must work in the vicinity of such surfaces. 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE REPORTS PROGRESS 





Announces three new switchers, completion of new E-8 and FP-7A passenger units, 
also increased power output, longer service life and reduced unit repair costs 





A: mentioned in the news pages in Railway Age of 
October 29, the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation announced three new Diesel switch- 
ing locomotives at a press conference at the La Grange, 
Ill., plant on October 25 and at an “open house” for 
railway officers on October 26. First production models 
of the new E-8 and FP-7A passenger units, announced 
last spring and described in the April 9 Railway Age, 
were also on display, as well as numerous exhibits 
showing major improvements in design and manufac- 
turing processes. 


Remarks by C. R. Osborn 


In opening the conference, C. R. Osborn, vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors and general manager of Elec- 
tro-Motive, called attention to the greater capacity for 
work built into the new locomotives, as well as in- 


New Electro-Motive Type GP-7 1,500-hp. Diesel road switcher 





creased service life between major overhauls with at- 
tendant savings in repair cost. As evidence of progress 
already made, he cited increases in service life from 
40,000 to 600,000 miles in piston rings, 50,000 to 1,000.- 
000 miles in pistons, and 100,000 to 1,000,000 miles in 
main and connecting-rod bearings, as compared with 
the first G. M. Diesel engines. 

Similarly, he pointed to reductions in the number of 
anti-friction bearings from 40 to 16 (12 of which are 
sealed and require lubrication only every 5 years) ; en- 
tire elimination of 34 belts formerly requiring constant 
adjustment and renewal; and replacement of six flex- 
ible couplings by four requiring no lubrication. 

Typical of development work resulting in increased 
capacity, Mr. Osborn cited the new Electro-Motive sili- 
cone-insulated traction motors, said to give 25 per cent 
increase in locomotive tonnage rating, 23 per cent 
more dynamic braking effort and greatly reduced fre- 
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Electro-Motive 1,200-hp. heavy-duty yard-switching locomotive 


quency of armature removal for dipping and baking. 
He mentioned the new injector for burning lower-grade 
fuel and, in connection with the need for still further 
improvement, said, “We are spending more time and 
money on engine development today than at any time 


New Type E-8 2,250-hp. high-speed passenger locomotive unit 
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in the history of the company. The only change we 
make, having reached a million-mile goal, is to set our 
sights for two million and start all over again.” 
Another speaker, B. A. Dollens, assistant general 
manager, said that the extensive program for expanding 
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E.-M. Diesel locomotive production facilities is now 
practically completed; floor area of the three plants 
at La Grange, Chicago and Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
increased from 2,000,000 sq. ft. in 1947 to over 3,- 
500,000 sq. ft. at present; and, in 1950, the productive 
capacity will be 2,000 Diesel locomotive units, or over 
2% million hp. a year. In addition, the extensive re- 
arrangement of machinery and development of new 
methods and special-purpose tools makes possible for 
the first time the production of all seven present E.-M. 
standard types of Diesel locomotives, simultaneously. 

N. C. Dezendorf, director of sales and service, ex- 
plained in considerable detail essential features of the 
five new locomotive models on display. 


Three New Switchers 


The new switching locomotive models include a 1,200- 
hp. yard switcher, an 800-hp. yard switcher and a 
1,500-hp. road switcher, transfer, or general-purpose 
locomotive. 

The 1,200-hp. model, superseding the 1,000-hp. model 
produced since 1938 and delivered at the same price, 
will be in production before the end of 1949. 

The new 800-hp. switchers, designed to do the work 
of 1,000-hp. units at considerably lower cost, are 
planned for delivery in the late summer of 1950. The 
1,500-hp. road switcher and transfer locomotive is now 
in production, along with the E-8 passenger, F-7 freight 
and FP-7A heavy-duty passenger units. 

The new 1,200-hp. 125-ton switcher is powered by the 
G. M. 567-series 12-cylinder Diesel engine which has 
a surplus of horsepower not used in previous switcher 
models. With the use of the new silicone-insulated 
traction motors and the new generator developed by 
Electro-Motive, and with a new and _ higher-capacity 
cooling system, it now is possible to utilize more of the 
latent horsepower. The engine develops sufficient pow- 
er to give the switcher a full 1,200 hp. for traction with 
all auxiliaries in operation. 

This locomotive, which is 44 ft. 5 in. long over 
couplers, has a 22-ft. truck center spacing, an 8-ft. 
truck wheelbase, and can negotiate a 100-deg. minimum 
radius curve. It carries 600 gal. of fuel oil, 223 gal. 
of cooling water, 165 gal. of lubricating oil and 28 cu. 
ft. of sand. At 25 per cent adhesion, it develops ap- 
proximately 62,000 lb. tractive force at starting, 25,000 
Ib. at 15 m.p.h., 10,000 lb. at 30 m.p.h. and 5,000 Ib. 
at 50 m.p.h. 

The increased horsepower rating gives greater poten- 
tial work capacity. Not only is the locomotive capable 
of moving a given tonnage at higher speed in yard 
service, but it is adaptable to heavy humping, transfer 
service, local freight and other of the more rugged and 
dificult jobs in the heavy switching category. 

Like other G.M. Diesel switchers, the 1,200-hp. 
model retains the important advantages of high visibil- 
ity in all directions, low center of gravity, quiet cab, 
clean exhaust and easy accessibility of parts which 
may be readily interchanged with those of other types 
of G. M. locomotives. 

The new 800-hp. 115-ton switcher will be powered 
by the G. M. 567-series eight-cylinder Diesel engine. 
Delivering ample power to provide a full 800 hp. for 
traction with all auxiliaries in operation and equipped 
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with the new silicone-insulated, longer-lived Electro- 
Motive traction motors and new generator, this loco- 
motive is designed to do the work heretofore assigned 
to Diesel locomotives in the 1,000-hp. class. The loco- 
motive, incorporating all basic advantages of the 1,200- 
hp. switcher just described, will be delivered at a new 
low base price for switchers capable of its performance. 


1,500-Hp. Road Switcher 


The new GP-7 general-purpose 1,500-hp. road switch- 
er is designed especially for use in the Dieselization of 
secondary-line freight and passenger service. This 
locomotive can switch a yard, go out on either the 
branch or main line and haul freight or passenger 
trains. Its gear ratio options cover a range of require- 
ments from hump switching to 90-mile-an-hour passen- 
ger service. 

The locomotive is based on the F-7 road-freight 
locomotive unit, with a special body permitting high 
visibility for switching. The prime mover is the G. M. 
567-series 16-cylinder Diesel engine used in the F-7. 
Generator, traction motors, cooling-fan units, traction- 
motor blowers and all other major components are 
interchangeable with F-7 road power. All accessories 
are a.c. motor driven, eliminating V-belts and drive 
shafts. 

Among outstanding developments in the GP-7 are a 
new and simplified electric control system designed to 
provide instant response to throttle for ease and speed 
in switching. A starting tractive force up to 62,000 
Ib. at 25 per cent adhesion is under control of the oper- 
ator. Transition is fully automatic. Cab location and 
design is such that the locomotive can be operated in 
either direction with single control. The cab is eauipped 
with individual temperature control for both engineman 
and fireman for winter operation and forced air venti- 
lation for summer comfort. 

If passenger service falls within the locomotive’s as- 
signment, it is equipped with a 2,500-lb. capacity steam 
generator and carries 800 gal. of train heating water. 

The two four-wheel trucks employ the Electro-Mo- 
tive-developed outside swing-hanger suspension which 
gives exceptional stability at high speed and on curves. 

Maximum accessibility for servicing and high inter- 
changeability of parts have been provided to make the 
locomotive especially suited for use in isolated districts 
and in pools with other G. M. locomotives. 

The range of services for which the locomotive is 
well adapted includes local freight, local passenger, 
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mixed trains, yard switching, helper service, transfer 
service, and use in multiple with other GP-7 or other 
road power, hump switching, work trains and excursion 
specials. 

The loaded weight of the GP-7 is about 248,000 lb. 
It is 55 ft. 11 in. long over the couplers, 31 ft. between 








truck centers, has a 9-ft. truck wheelbase, can nego- 
tiate a 150-ft. minimum radius and carries 800 gal. of 
fuel oil, 800 gal. of boiler water (optional), 200 gal. of 
lubricating oil, 230 gal. of cooling water and 18 cu. ft. 
of sand. The calculated tractive forces for various 
speeds and gear ratios are shown in the diagram. 





Treasurers and Bankers 


Can Promote Railroad Welfare 





Speakers at Savannah convention stressed 
the opportunities for financial officers to 
further good opinion of railways with their 
customers and to accelerate correction by 


management of the industry's disabilities 





A record attendance of more than 300 railway fi- 
nancial officers and their banker guests attended the 
ninth annual meeting of the Treasury Division of the 
Association of American Railroads (it being the thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Railway Treasury Officers) 
at the General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., on 
October 25, 26, 27 and 28. The possibilities for railway 
financial officers to promote public relations were high- 
lighted by the guest speakers. These included Marion 
J. Wise, president of the Central of Georgia; Robert 
S. Henry, vice-president, public relations, A.A.R.; E. 
H. Bunnell, vice-president, finance and accounting, 
A.A.R.; and, as a representative of the bankers, W. 
Arthur Grotz, vice-president of the Chase National Bank 
of New York. 

The convention was to have been welcomed to 
Savannah and to Georgia by the mayor and the governor 
respectively. Because of illness, the mayor was unable 
to appear and the convention was welcomed by the 
mayor pro tem, who is W. S. Ray, of the engineering 
department of the Central of Georgia. Governor Tal- 
madge’s plane was fogbound and had to turn back and 
the suggestion from the floor, “Next time—use the 
train,” was greeted with hearty applause. 


The Division’s Activities 
At the Tuesday session, the report of the advisory 
committee was presented, a document of some 75 pages, 


which indicates the volume of work done by the 
Treasury Division, through its committees and sub- 
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committees, throughout the year. According to Chair- 
man J. M. Salter (treasurer of the Kansas City 
Southern) three meetings of the advisory committee 
were held since the 1948 annual meeting, at which 
a wide variety of subjects were considered and dis- 
posed of. These included, among others: extension 
of credit; joint credit arrangements; blanket shippers’ 
order bonds; use of U. S. funds in adjustments with 
Canadian claimants; rail travel credit activities; re- 
mittances; and public relations activities. 


Treasurers Can Help Public Relations 


President Wise of the Central of Georgia stated that 
railway financial officers are in a position to do good 
work on public relations. He pointed out that there is 
a clear conception of what a financial officer is, but 
that there are scores of varying definitions as to “public 
relations.” “My own conception,” Mr. Wise said, “is 
that this comprises something much broader, much 
more significant and much more important than publi- 
city, press agentry, or even a full-fledged department 
of a railroad. The real and effective public relations 
of a railroad include every department and every em- 
ployee, working together to render good transportation 
service and to fulfill the duties and obligations of good 
citizenship. 

“With other officers, the financial officer has interest 
in property investment of nearly $30 billion and his in- 
terest extends to railway securities, stock and unmatured 
funded debt which are in the hands of the public and 
which are approximately of half the value of the 
property investment. In 1947, the financial officer re- 
ceived as total operating revenues more than $8%4 
billion and paid out as operating expenses nearly $7 
billion, including expenditures for materials and sup- 
plies of just under $2 billion and a payroll of nearly 
$414 billion. He also paid out as tax accruals nearly a 
billion dollars. Even in these days of astronomical 
figures, these sums ‘ain’t hay.’ These figures illustrate 
the vast range of the activities of the financial’ officer 
and the astonishing number of people, on and off the 
railroad, with whom he is in touch. It is self-evident, 
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therefore, that the treasurer and other finance officers 
have a wonderful and continuing opportunity to make 
friends for the railroad. For the most part, they are 
the bearers of good tidings. 

“The financial officer has a part in negotiating loans 
(amply secured), sends out pay checks, selects de- 
positories, makes deposits, pays bills and performs many 
functions which relate to his railroad’s money affairs. 
His name, and in many cases his personality, is familiar 
to banker, investment broker, employee, merchant, 
tenant, shipper, passenger and so on through the long 
list. Who, then, of all railroad officers, has a better 
opportunity to impress the public that the railroad is 
an essential industry, that it makes an important con- 
tribution to community life, that it pays its bills prompt- 
ly, that its credit is good, that it does business in an 
ethical and honorable way?” 

Mr. Wise closed with a stirring appeal to the finance 
officers to be outstanding citizens in these troublous 
times and “to constitute yourselves as a militant force, 
awake to the threat that menaces our freedom and to 
be vigorous by thought, word and deed to safeguard 
our great republic.” 


Railways Make Highways Possible 


Colonel Henry pointed out that, without the service 
of the railroads on their special highways of steel, 
America could not continue to enjoy its fine system 
of public highways. 

“America is pre-eminent in its development and use 
of highway transportation,” he said. “However, back 
of this highway use stands the basic service of the 
railroads on their special highways of steel. Without 
this basic transportation by rail it would not be pos- 
sible to build and maintain the public highways, nor 
would it be possible to build and operate the millions 
of trucks and motor cars which use them. In a very 
real sense, therefore, rail transportation is an essential 
part of transportation by highway. 

“The contribution of railroads to the satisfactory use 
of the highways goes even further. The overwhelming 
majority of motor vehicles are engaged primarily in 
local transportation. Most of the mileage made by 
family and business automobiles is made in and near 
the locality in which the owner resides. Similarly, the 
overwhelming majority of trucks are engaged in local 
services such as farm-to-market movements and local 
transfer and delivery services in and around towns. 
There is, however, a large intercity movement of pas- 
sengers and freight and the intercity movement of pas- 
sengers by private automobile far exceeds the move- 
ment by train, plane and bus combined. When it comes 
to intercity freight traffic, the reverse is true. In 1948, 
motor trucks, including private as well as for-hire ve- 
hicles, hauled intercity freight traffic equivalent to mov- 
ing 88 billion tons one mile. That is a tremendous lot 
of ton-miles, but the railroads in the same year moved 
seven times as much. 

“If America were to undertake to do the railroad 
freight hauling job on the public highways, there would 
not be room for the trucks. Neither would there be 
money in the public treasury to add the roads which 
would be required, nor resources enough in industry to 
meet the additional transportation costs involved. Of 
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course, nothing of the sort is going to happen, or could 
happen. However, the mere contemplation of the pos- 
sibility indicates the extent to which rail transportation 
contributes to the satisfactory use of the public high- 
ways.” 


The Overall Problem 


Vice-President Bunnell, of the A.A.R., in his address, 
asked the following question: How can the inter- 
mingling of private and government enterprise be so 
adjusted that they will work together smoothly and 
efficiently, offering adequate service to the public ai the 
lowest reasonable rates, with a fair return to private 
investors? He then quoted extensively from _ the 
opinions expressed by noted transportation authorities, 
as well as extracts from editorials in Railway Age bear- 
ing upon this question. 

“The railroads,” he continued, “endorse the state- 
ment in the Interstate Commerce Act of the national 
policy with respect to transportation as being both 
sound and reasonably comprehensive. It contains a 
clear recognition of the true objective of the public 
interest in transportation, namely, that this nation shall 
have an efficient and economical system of transporta- 
tion, adequate for the needs of peace and the demands 
of war. The statement also points a true course to this 
objective, namely, that each agency of transportation 
shall be given a fair and equal chance to do that part 
of the total task which it can do best. 

“Recognizing that it takes more than a declaration 
to make a policy, the railroads lay particular stress on 
the fact that the essential part of the congressional 
declaration is equality of treatment for all forms of 
transportation, in all respects. This objective cannot 
be achieved merely by regulation of rates and services 
in a manner which might appear on the surface to 
produce equality among the several transportation 
agencies. Such seeming equality can be rendered 
virtually ineffective by the government’s dealing with 
transportation in matters other than regulation of that 
kind. The railroads feel that each agency of trans- 
portation should be required to pay its own way and its 
proper share of taxes and that government ventures in 
transportation should be subject to the same tests of 
public convenience and necessity and economic justifica- 
tion as are applied to private expenditures for similar 
purposes. They also feel that the operation of two or 
more different forms of transportation by a single in- 
terest should be permitted and that all carrier regula- 
tion should be administered by a single agency. 

“In the interest of better relations between the rail- 
roads and their employees there is need for improve- 
ment in the procedure now provided by the Railway 
Labor Act for the adjustment of disputes growing out 
of grievances or out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions. 

“The railroads have prefaced these several proposi- 
tions with the statement that they make no claim to, 
or should have, any special or preferential treatment. 
The inherent efficiency of moving persons and property 
in trains is so great that no such treatment is necessary. 
However, in doing their essential work, the railroads 
should not be handicapped by unnecessary or artificial 
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restrictions and their strength should not be sapped 
and their usefulness impaired by preferential treatment 
of other carriers. 

“The experience of this country has been that es- 
sential transportation service is best performed by 
privately financed, privately operated companies engaged 
in the business of transportation on a self-supporting, 
tax-paying basis. That is the basis on which the rail- 
roads were built and that is the basis on which they 
are operated today. They can continue to operate on 
that basis in the future under a public policy with 
respect to transportation which sets up and maintains 
equal treatment and equal opportunity for all carriers.” 


Bankers Can Help 


W. A. Grotz of the Chase National Bank, speaking 
particularly to “fellow bankers,” expressed confidence in 
the railroads and their future. Bankers, he said, can 
help in promoting better public relations for the rail- 
ways by dissipating a lot of common misunderstandings 
about railroads. “The general public,” he said, “has 
a sort of vague idea that railways, as large corpora- 
tions, have large earnings and the bankers can dis- 
abuse them of the idea that mere size alone necessarily 
means riches. They can also disprove the fallacy that 
the railways are ‘banker-controlled’ or ‘Wall street 
controlled.’ Bankers should work for the repeal of 
the transportation tax and urge the overhauling of 
income tax regulations to simplify the returns made by 
the railways. They should also agitate to give the 
railways greater power to price their services through 
contract or trainload rates. The danger of rate dis- 
crimination passed with the passing of the railways’ 
monopoly in transportation.” 

Mr. Grotz recommended further that the railways 
should have the right to set up highway and air sub- 
sidiaries and that they should not be forced into joint 
rail-water rates. He also suggested that an attempt 
be made to make it easier for the railways to abandon 
unprofitable services. “Railway managements,” he 
continued, “should finally be unshackled so that they 
can meet present conditions.” 

The railroads’ present discouraging credit standing, 
Mr. Grotz remarked, is to a considerable degree a re- 
sult of several “common misapprehensions” about trans- 
portation in general and the railroads in particular. 
One of these misapprehensions he termed the “horse 
and buggy theory.” Those who look through a glass 
darkly at the railroads’ future take the view, he ex- 
plained, “that evolution led to the disappearance of the 
horse and buggy and is now affecting railroad trans- 
portation. I don’t believe that evolution has operated 
that way at all,” he declared. “What has really hap- 
pened is that the buggy has been streamlined and many 
horsepower have been substituted for the single horse. 
Individualized travel, typified by the buggy and the 
convertible coupe, remains. Mass transportation on 
wheels likewise remains—and will continue forever. 
The relocation of industries to minimize transportation 
and the utilization of products requiring less transporta- 
tion will undoubtedly be offset by growth in population 
and in the standard of living.” 

The speaker raised a question as jo the advantage 
to be gained by the railroads, in making their case 
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for more equitable treatment by regulatory authorities 
and seeking an enlightened public opinion, in stressing 
the “fair return” concept. This whole idea, he said, is 
“legalistic and unclear.” “The railroad problem from 
the standpoint of the investor and the banker is one of 
adequate net income.” 

In the way of specific subjects about which those 
attending the conventions might want to “talk to rail- 
road management,” Mr. Grotz among others mentioned 
rate-making. “Long distance trucks are not competing 
with an average,” he pointed out. “They are compet- 
ing with specific freight trains. I feel that the railroads 
should continuously examine the costs and profits of 
each of their long-distance freight trains with a view 
to reducing rates to the point where economic forces 
may have free play. Railroad rates should get busi- 
ness. Added volume should mean even lower costs.” 

Continuing his suggestion of topics to be “talked 
about with management,” the speaker remarked that, 
“if less manpower and less horsepower are required 
by a mass movement of freight in a train than in a 
number of trucks, there may be something unsound 
about the freight rates which result in long-distance 
trucking. Conceivably the whole structure of freight 
classifications and complex rate relationships is not 
suited to present conditions. If so, the sooner de- 
termined, the better.” 

The railroads, Mr. Grotz said further in this con- 
nection, have some “service disabilities” that affect their 
“adequate net income,” particularly time losses, rough 
handling and user convenience. “The railroads must 
be urged to multiply their efforts to eliminate these 
disabilities. Reduction in time is of the essence. If 
this involves running freight trains longer distances 
between inspections of running gear or making some 
such inspections more rapidly on the main line, the 
sooner these are tackled and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval obtained, the better. 

“When highway traffic runs into bottlenecks, reme- 
dies, usually construction at public expense, are not 
long deferred. In the face of such competition, rail- 
road bottlenecks must also be remedied. If terminal 
modification, relocation or unification are needed to save 
time, ways must be found to carry them out. 

“Corporate problems can be surmounted if the alter- 
native is starvation. 

“If better service requires better equipment, such as 
roller-bearing cars, faster icing facilities, pallets, or 
cars to move trailer bodies between centers from which 
tractors can distribute them radially, no more time 
should be lost in ordering them. Truck operators pay 
for highway trailers the cubic-foot equivalent of $8,600 
or more per box car. For this they get technical de- 
velopments with which to offset the physical advantages 
of the railroads. The Diesel locomotive has illustrated 
the advantages of spending more per unit to get better 
performance. Freight cars should follow. The per 
diem or other means of settling for the use of such 
cars cannot be a barrier, if progress in this direction 
is desired by leaders of the industry.” 

In its business session, the convention elected W. B. 
Pope, treasurer of the Seaboard Air Line, chairman 
of the division to succeed Mr. Salter, and G. H. Howe, 
treasurer of the New York Central, was elected vice- 
chairman for the coming year. 
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V iews on basic policies in transportation are generally 
either broadcast with great effort and care to people 
who already share them or are shouted out defiantly in 
public statements which opponents do not have a chance 
to answer in person. The Transportation Association of 
America has changed all this. Its first “national trans- 
portation forum” held at Omaha, Neb., on October 28 
brought conflicting interests in transportation together 
in one room and gave them an opportunity to argue each 
other into some sort of unity on fundamentals, so that 
the transport industry and -its customers can some day 
tell Congress what it ought to do to help this ailing 
business. - 

Speakers chosen to represent the various interests in 
transportation gave voice to clashing points of view on 
such questions as. subsidies, “integration” and unifica- 
tion of regulation. But those who attended were pleased 
to note that there was unanimity on at least two points: 

(1) The transportation industry, under its present 
regulatory and tax dispensation, is not healthy; and 

(2) The most important restorative of health is to 
“de-regulate” and let management manage. 


600 From 7 Central States 


More than 600 representatives of business from seven 
Central West states attended the luncheon and the al- 
most five hours of forum presentations and discussions 
which followed. In his summation of the forum, Donald 
D. Conn, executive vice-president of T.A.A., expressed 
the opinion that this was “the first time there were 
assembled, on one platform, accredited representatives 
of all forms of transport, together with the users and 
investors.” 

“Common carrier transportation,” he said, “is danger- 
ously close to nationalization. It can easily lead the 
nation into a socialistic state; it is ready for an easy 
take-over.” Mr. Conn told his audience that, if the 
private enterprise system collapses, it will be due not to 
machinations of the “left wingers,” but because the 
leaders of enterprise “haven’t done their job.” 

In his lead-off speech, Robert J. Bayer, editor of 
Traffic World, expressed the opinion that American 
genius may be approaching the saturation point in in- 
creasing productive efficiency; that now it has the 
opportunity “to open up a new era of American pros- 
perity and good living by applying to distribution exactly 
the same care and effort that we applied to production.” 

The speaker outlined what he believes the public 
interest demands to be done “about this patchwork, 
unplanned, but still amazingly vital transportation sys- 
tem of ours”: 

(1) Continuance of common carrier transportation 
under private ownership and responsible management. 
Mr. Bayer thinks that this cannot be insured if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission feels—as it indicated 
in its recent general rate decision—that 4.03 per cent a 
year is a proper return for the railroads. In this 
connection the speaker pointed out the contradiction 
in the commission’s suggestion, in the same decision, 
that railroad management must increase efficiency, by 
the expenditure of large capital funds, to offset wage 
increases. 

(2) “To relinquish by statute some of the statutory 
tourniquets that are interfering with the circulation of 
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the lifeblood in our transportation system.” Mr. Bayer 
referred specifically to the need for greater flexibility 
in rate-making, pointing out that, in recent years, regu- 
lators have put more and more emphasis on “relation- 
ships” between classes and traffic—tying one product 
with another in rate comparisons—so that “individual 
rate alterations are becoming almost impossible to 
make.” 

(3) Increases in managerial efficiency. Most import- 
ant target of the speaker’s criticism of present trans- 
portation management was the extraordinarily high 
freight claims bill of $135 million for the railroads 
alone, “and untabulated more millions for the highway 
carriers, the air carriers and post office.” He called the 
freight loss-and-damage blot “probably the worst in the 
record of the transportation agencies in the present 
time.” 

(4) Remedying the labor problem. Pointing out that 
the Railway Labor Act was once considered a model, 
Mr. Bayer expressed the opinion that “in fact, the law 
has worked very badly,” because the labor unions have 
continually—usually with a little White House assist- 
ance—circumvented its provisions when they don’t like 
the desserts it provides. He also attacked job-protection 
concepts in transportation, pointing out that it does little 
good to talk of consolidations or'terminal unifications 
in the interest of economy while, at the same time, the 
law says that workers must be protected in jobs as good 
as they held before. 

(5) “There must be cleared away the underbrush 
of public indifference and ignorance.” The speaker 
pointed with alarm to the public’s apparent ignorance 
of the low profit margins of transportation agencies and 
its indifference to their importance to its life. 


The Railroads Heard From 


The chief difficulties of the railroads were set forth 
as: (1) over-regulaton; (2) exorbitant labor costs; 
(3) high cost of materials and supplies; (4) excessive 
taxation; and (5) competition of subsidized competitors. 
Each of these problems, and the proposed cure therefor, 
was outlined by A. J. Seitz, executive vice-president of 
the Union Pacific, who added his recommendation that, 
over and above the difficulties of the railroads alone, 
transportation as a whole could do better if the present 
division of authority among a number of government 
bodies—some of which only regulate while others also 
promote—were ended. He does not see the solution in 
the creation of a ‘secretary of transportation in the 
cabinet, but in “centering all phases of the transporta- 
tion job in one agency.” 

The basic relative efficiency of the railroad, compared 
with other forms of transport, the speaker dramatized by 
a table of relative requirements of fuel and manpower 
necessary to transport 100,000 tons of freight from 
coast to coast, based upon the most efficient present types 
of equipment, but without taking into account the cost 
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Every form of transport, customers and investors 
openly air views at the T. A. A.’s first forum 


of return movement of the equipment nor of manpower 
for servicing it en route. Here are the relative results: 





Man-days Fuel (Galions) 
Rn Oe COPE a 884,032 Diesel fuel 
ORME ce oschess ais Se apeitsera 9,400 935.190 Diesel fuel 
BUST) aakiod Shas eden 90,690 2,589,640 Diesel fuel 
BU ONO cSeteicietcs eae 53,760 26,875,000 aviation gasoline 





If rail performance be represented with the index 
of 100, the following relative-efficiency factors would 
result for the other forms of transportation: 





: Manpower Fuel consumption 
RVLON i oho fa betaasatoteenase 37.23 94.53 
BL ee eae as Lee 3.86 34.14 
Lg Re ie gr 2 ree 6.51 3.29 





“In the face of these figures,” said Mr. Seitz, “it is 
difficult to understand why railroads should be seriously 
concerned with their ability to successfully meet the 
competition of any surface carrier; yet the fact such 
competition exists in an effective way is undeniable. It 
persists because the railroads are restricted by regula- 
tion; saddled with unproductive services; burdened with 
excessive taxation and hamstrung by selective competi- 
tion which, because it is not truly a common carrier, 
required to handle anything and everything any place 
any time, is able to gather in the premium traffic for 
itself and leave the railroads with the less attractive 
and less remunerative traffic as their lot.”” With regard to 
over-regulation of the railroads, Mr. Seitz said, “There 
is a wide gap between ‘convenience’ on the one hand 
and ‘necessity’ on the other hand. The real public 
interest actually requires a reappraisal to determine to 
what extent the ‘convenience’ services increase the cost 
of the ‘necessity’ services and thus actually are not in 
the public interest.” 


“What Subsidy?”, Says Trucker 


The trucking industry isn’t subsidized; even if it is 
subsidized, so were the railroads in the early days; 
and if .the latter just can’t get along under present 
conditions, it would be better for the government to 
give them an outright subsidy rather than increase their 
competitors’ costs by “excessive” weight restrictions and 
taxes. That was the gist of the remarks of B. M. Sey- 
mour, president of Associated Transport, Inc., New 
York, said to -be the largest trucking organization in the 
country. - 

Claiming that every common carrier over-the-road 
trucker in the territory in which his company operates 
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has to pay upward of $1,500 a vehicle a year in taxes, 
and that about 200 trucks are needed to haul the 
freight that can be carried on a 100-car freight train, 
and requiring some 200 drivers at $100 or more a week, 
Mr. Seymour suggested that “if equity were to be had, 
and there should be legislation enacted to neutralize 
the inherent advantages in one form of transportation 
over another, . . . perhaps the rails should be required 
to utilize 200 men and pay $300,000 in taxes for each 
freight train.” [Commenting later on the $1,500 tax 
figure, Mr. Seitz said the U. P. pays about $1,150 a 
year in taxes for each unit of rolling stock it owns— 
including locomotives and cabooses. And it gets no 
roadway in return. ] 

W. G. Raymond, director of government relations of 
the Air Transport Association of America, reading a 
paper prepared by Admiral E. S. Land, president of 
A.T.A., told the forum, among other things, that air 
transport must continue to have its “peculiar relation- 
ship between government and business” and that its 
regulatory body cannot be merged with any unified 
board for all means of transport because the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is not only a regulatory agency, but 
“also officially a promotional agency for every phase of 
aviation.” For the same reason, A.T.A. is opposed to 
allowing surface means of transport to enter the air 
transport business. 

Regarding competition, the A.T.A. spokesman said 
that while air transport “eventually must pay its own 
way,” he is of the belief that, for the present, “its worth 
to the nation in terms of emergency use for national 
security justifies, in my estimation, a considerable out- 
right subsidy.” But that doesn’t prevent the operators 
of air lines from being “rugged individuals” who, as 
the admiral puts it, “believe in free enterprise and the 
American system of business.” According to him, the 
air line operators are “primarily interested in the so- 
called subsidy portion of air mail pay only as a means 
of development, not as a means of sustenance.” 

The speaker differed from all other speakers on the 
panel in his view that his own business is not over- 
regulated and in his unrestrained praise of the C.A.B. 

Chester C. Thompson, president of the American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., and former chief of the 
publicly owned Federal Barge Lines, expressed the 
opinion that “if the railroads, for instance, are na- 
tionalized there can be no doubt whatever that all other 
forms of transportation likewise will be nationalized, 
and will be made subject to such severe government re- 
strictions that their survival under private ownership and 
management will be impossible.” The speaker thinks 
the railroads are helping to bring on nationalization 
by “the present practice of reducing certain rates solely 
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to meet competition.” The general effect of such rate 
reductions, he asserted, “have been to iower the whole 
level of the freight rate structure to the detriment of 
all forms of transportation, including the railroads.” 

“Certainly it would be very presumptuous of me to 
attempt to tell the great railroad industry how to run 
its business, for I have had practically no experience 
with that industry,” said Mr. Thompson. “However, as 
a citizen and taxpayer, as well as a user of its trans- 
portation services, it is my considered opinion that 
railroad management would better serve its own pur- 
poses and those of the public interest, if its efforts were 
concentrated on the improvement of efficiency in opera- 
tions with resultant decreased costs, rather than on the 
attempted and artificial increase of operation costs of 
other forms of transportation. These costs are going up 
fast enough without any impetus from the railroads and 
railroad brotherhoods, or from those whe support their 
viewpoint of competition in transportation.” 

Mr. Thompson pointed out that only about 10 per 
cent of the freight transported by water at the present 
time comes under the rate control of the I.C.C. With 
regard to continuance or expansion of this regulation, 
the water transport industry itself is sharply divided. 

The chief problem before the pipeline industry is 
the attempt by certain interests to sever it from the oil 
industry to which “it is as intimately related . . . as the 
conveyor is to the automobile industry’s assembly line.” 
according to J. L. Burke, president of Stanolind Pipe 
Line Company, Tulsa, Okla. Pointing out that “pipe lines 
are the only carriers which are physically unable to 
transport any of their personnel, supplies and ma- 
terial (except fuel oil) by means of their own revenue- 
earning facilities,” the speaker said his industry is 
interested in the welfare of all types of carriers as a 
user of their facilities. He is opposed to placing addi- 
tional burdens and regulation on pipe line transporta- 
tion in the interest of, or for the benefit of, other forms. 
On this he said: “Many of the regulations now applying 
to transportation are archaic, made so by the fact that 
the conditions—usually lack of competition—which 
brought about their original enactment no longer exist. 
So, the first step to the solution of the transportation 
problem lies in abolishing outmoded regulation, rather 
than in seeking to weigh down all carriers to the level 
of the most burdened.” 


What of Transport Users? 


Representing the shipping fraternity, Earl B. Smith, 
vice-president—director of traffic, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., declared that the customers of 
transportation “have contributed much to the evils of 
the present situation. Concerned first of all with 
our own immediate profit, we may have shown lamenta- 
bly little interest in the problems of cur transportation 
agencies, failing to recognize that in the long run they 
are our problems as well.” He went on to say that, 
if customers and producers of transportation could have 
learned long ago “to think of ourselves as partners in 
a single great enterprise,” many of the present prob- 
lems “might have been avoided.” 

Despite the fact that “the transportation system of 
this country is as much a part of our essential fa- 
cilities for doing business as are the plants and other 
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facilities which are used directly in the conduct of our 
respective businesses,” there is, said Mr. Smith, “some 
failure” among shippers “to realize fully the vast im- 
portance of good sound transportation to the successful 
conduct of business; some failure to see that there 
actually is a transportation problem, as well as the 
seriousness of it . . . that it is a user problem as well 
as a transportation agency and investor problem.” 

“We must heed the warning that when our own trans- 
portation agencies, led by the railroads, are starved 
physically, they are also starved mentally. Inventive- 
ness, imagination, and genius in designing improvements 
that finally bring the more economical operation in 
which we have such an interest are paralyzed if there 
is no hope of getting the money to make the improve- 
ments.” 

Speaking for investors, August Ihlefeld, president of 
Savings Banks Trust Company, of New York, set forth 
a four-point “solution of the financial problem of the 
railroads and investors in railroad securities” as being 
found in: 

(1) “Continued application of technological advances 
to the railway industry, as rapidly as feasible.” Point- 
ing out that technological improvements have been the 
“most effective” remedy for the railroad problem in 
recent years, and expressing the opinion that “in this 
direction, railroad management has been doing an 
outstanding job,” the speaker declared: “There are 
potential additional savings of several hundred million 
dollars a year in railway operating expenses that can 
be realized through addition of more powerful and more 
efficient locomotives and other significant technological 
improvements.” 

(2) “Reduction or elimination of the heavy losses 
now incurred in passenger-train service.” Since two- 
thirds of the loss on passenger service incurred in 1948 
was on head-end traffic, he suggested the elimination of 
a part thereof by raising rates, particularly on mail, and 
encouraging the shift, particularly of express business. 
to highway carriers. Losses can further be cut, he 
remarked, by further elimination of unprofitable lines 
and stations, while, at the same time, the roads improve 
service to win back travelers to railroads in their eco- 
nomic sphere. 

(3) “Coordination and consolidation of railway fa- 
cilities where substantial economies can be achieved 
thereby.” Although powerful interests are opposed 
to consolidations—including investors themselves—Mr. 
Ihlefeld urged investors to use what influence they have 
to promote consolidations which would help railroad 
earnings. Although compulsory consolidations “came 
to naught” and voluntary programs “tend to be pain- 
fully slow,” the speaker nevertheless proposed that “if 
further study demonstrates the alleged great economies 
to be realized from wholesale consolidation of railroads 
can actually be achieved, it might be wise to set a time 
limit within which railroad management and owners 
may proceed to attain them voluntarily. . . . Failing to 
achieve results serious thought might then be given 
anew to some form of compulsion to hasten the process 
of realizing these economies.” 

(4) “Amortization of investment in railway facilities 
over their economic life, so that investors will not be left 
holding the bag after these facilities have lost their 
earning power.” 
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TRAFFIC MEN Talk Over the Tough Ones 


New officers and guest of Associated Traffic Clubs (left to right): Executive Vice-President F. £. Luebbe; President J. P. Krumeck; 
Speaker Fred G. Gurley, president of the Santa Fe; and Chairman of the Board J. M. Fitzgerald 


€ nvengunee of almost all speeches and discussions 
on a common theme—the dangers besetting privately 
owned transportation—at the twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, held in 
Houston, Tex., on October 24 and 25, indicated that 
the representatives of all forms of carriers and their 
customers are facing up to a common threat; and that 
in fighting for private enterprise, they will not avoid 
introducing controversial questions. 

Well over 1,000 traffic club members and guests 
registered for the two-day meeting, while more than 
1,200 attended the annual dinner on October 25, to 
hear Fred G. Gurley, president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, deliver the principal address, an abstract 
of which will appear in an early issue of Railway Age. 
A total of 71 of the 167 Jocal traffic clubs comprising 
the membership of A.T.C. were represented by dele- 
gates at the meeting, which was presided over by 
President Frank L. DeGroat, general traffic manager 
of Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clubs Must Probe Big Problems 


That individual traffic clubs must concern themselves 
with consideration by all their members of the big 
problems facing all transportation—chiefly the attitude 
of government—was the frame of reference about which 
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Dr. Hampton K. Snell, professor of transportation, 
University of Texas, shaped his address on “The Edu- 


cational Challenge of the 1950’s.” The speaker ex- 
plained that by “education” he meant more than the 
formalized training of the classroom; he looked toward 
a wide variety of means of making those engaged in 
traffic and transportation aware of the fundamental 
and ever-changing facts of a dynamic business; and he 
sees the traffic club as the most effective and demo- 
cratic means of producing this broader education. He 
emphasized that “devices should be improved by which 
the young and the experienced could intermingle, so 
that the great and infinite knowledge available in 
business and industry can better be transmitted to the 
classroom and that, in turn, that institution can con- 
tribute organized learning and the inquiring minds 
of youth.” 

Expressing the opinion that much of the educational 
work now pursued by traffic clubs “confines itself in 
traffic routing, procedures, basic courses and training 
of junior employees—all very important functions and 
most desirable,” Dr. Snell urged wider consideration 
of the big problems in transportation, to overcome what 
he described as “confusion, rampant and compounded” 
found in business and government circles today. Some 
of these difficult problems the speaker enumerated as: 

“(1) Increasing complexity of rates and rate structures, 
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caused principally by an increasing number of agencies and 
by rapidly successive rate and fare increases; 

“(2) Pricing difficulties imposed by the basing point de- 
cision of the Supreme Court; 

“(3) Shifting centers of industry and supply, in part in- 
fluenced by rising transport rates; 

“(4) The whole problem of costs of transport and pos- 
sible usage of private trucks; 

“(5) Changing factors in new plant location and re- 
sources development; 

“(6) Adequate labor legislation; 

“(7) The question of subsidies and their influence upon 
the ability of older forms of transport to survive and 
modernize, especially in case of national emergency; 

“(8) The influence of government policy (if it can be 
said to have such) toward industrial integration, merger 
and ‘trusts’; 

“(9) Effects of the present federal tax on transportation; 

“(10) The effect of the recently-imposed 40-hr. week upon 
railroad service and costs; 

“(11) The continuing and increasing burden of procedure 
before regulatory commissions; and 
“(12) The continuing burden of foreign trade _restric- 
ions. 


Dr. Snell charged the federal transportation tax 
‘with serving as a government restriction on trade, be- 
cause it distorts regional relationships, and hurting 
business “because it pyramids as each common carrier 
in a manufacturing or distribution process handles a 
given shipment.” Basing points and the relocation of 
industry the speaker characterized as “an extremely 
complicated subject,” his comment being only that the 
federal government “might have been more aware of 
possible results before plunging into uncharted seas.” 
On subsidies: “Either subsidies must be eliminated or 
drastically reduced, or an adequate user-charge made 
to shippers using such sudsidized services—or, as in- 
evitably as daylight will come tomorrow, we shall find 
this nation embarked upon ownership of its railroads, 
with all that such implies in threat to our free enter- 
prise system.” 

After pointing out that diversion of traffic is reducing 
the number of railroad jobs, Dr. Snell declared that 
this shrinkage of opportunity was keeping trained 
young men from entering the railroad business. Refer- 
ring to dismissal by one large railroad oi every former 
student placed in the last two years, the speaker noted 
that “those young people so displaced were promptly 
hired, and generally at higher salaries, by the oil and 
pipeline industry, by industrial traffic departments and 
in largest numbers by the trucking industry.” He ex- 
plained that “Today, several Texas truck lines, recogniz- 
ing the increasing complexity of their problems . . . 
have turned to us at the University of Texas and have 
placed promising young men with every executive of 
the companies as understudies and special assistants.” 


Burchmore Wants Fifth Freedom 


Far more important than the “four freedoms” is the 
“fifth freedom”—“to be let alone,” according to John 
S. Burchmore, of Walter, Burchmore & Belnap, Chicago, 
chairman of A.T.C.’s public affairs committee. This 
idea was developed in an extemporaneous address en- 
titled ““What’s Ahead for Transportation?” The elephant 
in the zoo has the four freedoms; he lacks the fifth— 
the dignity of the individual, without which the others 
are worthless. “It isn’t Russia’s atom bomb that will 
destroy us; the danger is the Russian ideology,” he 
declared, urging that his listeners undertake, individu- 


ally, to (1) serve as “a prophet of the principles, joys, 
pleasures and freedoms of private enterprise,” and (2) 
“reassert the dignity of the individual.” 

Asserting that “transportation is in a threatened con- 
dition owing principally to Washington’s tendency to 
over-manage and over-regulate,” Mr. Burchmore is of the 
belief, nevertheless, that much of this government inter- 
ference is produced by the habit of “all of us running to 
Washington when things go wrong.” In illustration he 
referred to a president of a large railroad who, one week, 
gave a fine talk urging that the railroads be freed from 
certain elements of control; the very next week, when 
a delegation of shippers complained of a car shortage, 
the same president told them, said Mr. Burchmore, that 
they’d have to go to Washington and “get an order.” 

The speaker didn’t agree with the contention that, 
on the grounds that socialization of the railroads would 
result from a starvation diet, the country should 
guarantee forms of transportation a living; he would 
rather free them from handicapping regulations and 
put them on their own. “We have an overabundance of 
transportation in this country,” he declared. 

Despite his high regard for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Mr. Burchmore believes that body has 
gone too far in invading management’s domain. The 
cure, he asserted, is retreat from regulation—not more 
laws and controls. That is why, in the final analysis, 
he disagrees with the program of the Transportation 
Association of America, which looks toward new laws. 
The speaker noted that the decay of Rome was due to 
the inculcation by the Caesars of the idea that “the world 
owes me a living”; that the ruling power was too bene- 
ficent and destroyed the sense of personal responsibility. 
Supposedly “conservative Britain” is already a socialist 
state, he declared, “and we ourselves: are well on on 
our way toward that condition.” 


Status of the Bulwinkle Act 
{« ; 
“Ata joint meeting of club presidents and committee 
chairmen on October 24, Robert J. Bayer, editor of 
Traffic World, expressed the opinion that the recent de- 
cision of the I.C.C. accepting the western lines’ agree- 
ment almost without modification of the original sub- 
mission virtually assures the permanence of the Bul- 
winkle Act provisions limiting antitrust suits, despite the 
intention of several congressmen to work toward the 
repeal of that act. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, chairman of the board of A.T.C. 
and vice-chairman of the Eastern Railroad Presidents’ 
Conference, attacked identical bills $.238 and H.R.378, 
which would authorize the I.C.C. “to dictate safety 
practices and other operating policies of the railroads.” 
He said such provisions would be difficult to apply be- 
cause their enforcement would require an army of 
inspectors over the country, and further, that it is 
impossible to lay down a single code of rules for all 
railroads; that, indeed, large individual roads now ob- 
serve differing rules on various segments of their sys- 
tems. He noted that while the head of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers approved of the bills, 
he recently wrote congressmen who have been holding 
hearings thereon that engineers should not be burdened 
with additional duties by reason of radio communica- 
tion. Mr. Fitzgerald foresaw time slips by engineers for 
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an extra day’s pay as radio operators if the I.C.C. were 
to make mandatory the use of radio communication in 
train operation. Passage of the bills would greatly in- 
crease the cost of railroad operation, he said, and it is 
to the interest of every shipper to oppose them. 

R. A. Ellison, secretary-treasurer of A.T.C. and mana- 
ger of the transportation department of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, attacked companion 
bills S.1944 and H.R.4446, which would restrict practice 
before the I.C.C. to qualified attorneys. Charging that 
these measures were being pushed by the American 
Bar Association, he claimed they would seriously handi- 
cap the industrial traffic manager. Even though the 
latter bill may be interpreted as not affecting the 
eligibility of the commission’s bar, nevertheless the 
average traffic manager has no desire to take the exami- 
nations necessary for membership therein. Restrictions 
against non-attorneys appearing before state commis- 
sions are already in force in 12 states, he said, and are 
likely to spread. He urged the members to oppose all 
legislation of this character. 


The Shipper in Britain 


The science of traffic management in Britain will 
shortly be reduced to calling up British Transport and 
saying “Please come and get my parcel,” according 
to William H. Schmidt, Jr., transportation editor of 
Railway Age, who spoke informally on what has 
happened to common carrier transportation in Britain. 
Pointing out that an important factor in the move to 
nationalize the railroads was the fear that they could 
never achieve equality of taxation and government aid, 
the speaker suggested that the same problem remained 
unsolved in this country and menaced the private owner- 
ship of all forms of carriers as long as this was the 
case. He expressed the personal opinion that indif- 
ference of investors, the public and shippers had much 
to do with the speedy taking-over of British railroads 
and their competitors, and hoped that elements of 
American society would “show more fight.” 


Professional Society Meets 


On October 26, following the close of the A.T.C. 
meeting, there was held the fourth annual meeting of 
the American Society of Traffic & Transportation, with 
President C. H. Vayo, general traffic manager of East- 
man Kodak Company, presiding. The latter reported 
that this new professional society has, thus far, had 
no paid staff, but he predicted that, “before another 
year rolls around,” it will have upwards of 1,000 
members, so that the work cannot much longer con- 
tinue to be performed by volunteer hands. He re- 
ported, among other things, that the society has under 
consideration the establishment of local chapters and 
expects soon to begin the publication of a professional 
journal. In cooperation with the National Industrial 
Conference Board it is now surveying industrial traffic 
organizations with a view to assessing their efficiency 
and importance to industry as a whole. 

Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, director of education for the 
society, and chairman, transportation & public utilities 
department, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
explained the machinery of formulating and presenting 
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examinations by which members are certificated to the 
society. A total of 202 examinations have been given 
thus far, with 95 individuals participating, of which some 
75 per cent received passing grades. A total of 18 
men have successfully passed the four examinations and 
written successful original papers necessary for certi- 
fication. Dr. Wilson pointed out that the examination 
boards now represent the viewpoints of professional 
educators, carrier traffic officers, industrial traffic de- 
partments and founder and certified members of the 
society. He said the mechanics of the examinations 
were established only after some 20 years of exploring 
the successes and failures of other professional so- 
cieties in this country and Canada. 

E. G. Plowman, vice-president of the society, and traf- 
fic vice-president of the United States Steel Corporation 
of Delaware, paid a tribute to the so-called “Indianapolis 
movement” for the professionalization of traffic mana- 
gement; and said he held great hopes for the society’s 
becoming a great force to match the strong organizations 
with which the traffic manager: must deal. He said the 
members must not rest content with having some $27,000 
in the bank, but must look forward to some day raising 
a building on a university campus. “We're going to 
amount to something.” K. H. Jamieson, a young 
member of Kodak’s traffic staff, toid the members 
“What It Means to Be a Certificated Member of the 
Society,” saying he looked forward to the day when the 
certification requirements would become the minimum 
standards for admission to the traffic prefession. He 
said the formation of the society was the first step in 
the replacement of the “glorified shipping clerk” seg- 
ment of traffic management by qualified men. All officers 
and directors of the society were re-elected, except that 
H. F. McCarthy, vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, was named regional vice-president 
in place of J. W. Rimmer, vice-president—traffic, Boston 
& Maine. 


Officers and Honors 


A.T.C. had some honors to confer during the course 
of its two-day meeting. To Chairman Fitzgerald was 
presented a hand-bound leather book containing the 
business cards of some 600 men who took out sustaining 
memberships in A.T.C. as a testimonial to “Fitz.” Honor- 
ary life memberships were conferred on Ralph Budd, 
retired president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and on Clarence Miller, vice-president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association. Dr. Wilson served cer- 
tificates of award on H. A. Hollopeter, transportation 
director of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; 
R. C. Colton, general traffic manager, R.C.A. Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of America; and R. L. 
Milbourne, general agent of the New York Central, for 
distinguished service in traffic educational activities. 

The status of the Associated Traffic Clubs Foundation, 
instituted “to bring about a better public appreciation 
of the integrity, responsibility and value of traffic man- 
agement and its importance in business,” was explained 
by its president, F. A. Doebber, traffic manager of the 
Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. “Fi- 
nancial support did not come in the measure we anti- 
cipated,” he reported, but it has definitely been decided 
(Continued on page 52) 
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All photos courtesy Santa Fe Railway 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is one of the railroads 
that have carried out extensive freight-terminal modern- 
ization projects during the last few years. This road 
recently completed a comprehensive revamping pro- 
gram involving its yard at Argentine (Kansas City), 
Kan., which, measured by the volume of traffic handled, 
is the most important freight terminal on the system. 
Built around a 56-track hump-retarder classification yard 


SANTA FE 








— a In this aerial view, looking east, 


the new portions of the Argentine 
yard (not fully completed when 
the picture was taken) contrast 
sharply with the darker hue of the 
older parts. The new 56-track 
classification yard, spanned by the 
Carlisle Road viaduct, is at the 
left. The unfinished eastbound and 
westbound departure yards extend 
diagonally across the picture in the 
foreground. 





having a capacity of about 4,000 cars daily, the 
modernized facilities have been afforded the advantage 
of every mechanical and scientific aid to efficient opera- 
tion, including some equipment and other features that 
are being used for the first time. 

As a result of the work done at Argentine the Santa 
Fe expects to gain many important benefits as com- 
pared with the operation of the former flat yard which, 
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REVAMPS ITS LARGEST FREIGHT YARD—Part | 


Road’s most important terminal gets hump-retarder layout with 
56 classification tracks, much other new and revised trackage, 
modern communications and other aids to operating efficiency 


having been enlarged from time to time in the past to 
meet immediate requirements, did not permit efficient 
or economical operations. Of major impertance among 
the anticipated benefits is an estimated reduction of 
1 hr. 40 min. in the average time required to move 
loaded cars through the terminal, and a reduction of 10 
hr. in the detention time for empties. Over a year this 
saving is expected to amount to about 192,000 car-days, 
with a consequent important reduction in per diem— 
and this in addition to the good will that will result 
because of the faster service to shippers. 

Substantial savings in operating costs are anticipated. 
Most important in this respect will be the economies in- 
herent in gravity classification of cars as compared with 
flat switching and those resulting from the more eff- 
cient use of switching crews and yard personnel made 
possible by modern communications. Less tangible, 
but just as real, are the savings in claims that are 
certain to accompany the reduced detention time for 
perishables, and the reduced switching time and costs 
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that will be realized at other points on the system as 
a result of the more complete classification work that 
will be done at Argentine. 

Before the recent improvements were made Argentine 
yard consisted of three major elements—a westbound 
yard, an eastbound yard, and a yard for handling and 
storing cars of wheat, the latter being adjacent to an 
elevator that is said to be the largest in the world 
operating under one headhouse. These facilities were 
arranged generally in an east-west direction, being 
flanked on their south side by the road’s double-track 
transcontinental main line. At the east end there was 
an extensive engine terminal and car-repair layout. 
Among the facilities provided in the yard was a high- 
level icing dock 2,700 ft. long. The area occupied by 
the yard as a whole was about 4 mi. long and a maxi- 
mum of about 14 mile wide. 

During peak movements a maximum of about 4,000 
cars (single count) are handled through the terminal 
daily. About 25 per cent of the cars that pass through 
the yard are interchanged locally with 12 connecting 
lines. The loaded movement is preponderantly east- 
ward. 


Old Yard Not Efficient 


The shortcomings of the existing facilities had long 
been recognized. The limitations of flat switching were 
resulting in congestion, excessive rehandling of cars 
and insufficient blocking, all contributing to train delays 
and excessive operating costs. Furthermore, the piece- 
meal manner in which the yard had been enlarged in 
the past had resulted in a layout that made efficient 
operation difficult. There were not enough leads to per- 
mit switchers to work without interfering with each 
other, with the result that switching crews were fre- 
quently idle, sometimes getting in as little as 5 hr. of 
productive work in an 8-hr. day. At one time as many as 
100 switching tricks were being worked in the yard 
during a 24-hr. period. While World War II was still 


In the improvement work at Argentine yard the 
classification and departure yards were added, 
and existing portions were revamped to integrate 
them into the revised layout shown here 
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Because of the unstable na- 
ture of the fill material the 
car retarders are supported 
on concrete foundations. An 
asphalt mat was constructed 
over the hump area to keep 
water from getting into the 





The humpmaster’s office af- 
fords an unobstructed view 
of the entire easterly end 
of the classification yard 





subgrade 


in progress the Santa Fe recognized that postwar condi- 
tions would require that steps be taken to reduce train 
delays at Argentine to a minimum, and that the road 
must avail itself at that point of the large operating 
economies known to be possible with modern hump-re- 
tarder yards. An engineering study of the existing Ar- 
gentine yard was undertaken in 1943 with the objective 
of developing plans for converting it into a modern facil- 
ity. First dirt on the improvements was turned in June, 





1947. The new hump yard was placed in partial opera- 
tion on April 25 of this year, with around-the-clock 
operation starting on May 9. However, it was October 
1 before all phases of the improvements were placed in 
full operation. 

The hump-retarder yard built as part of the improve- 
ments is an entirely new facility constructed on ground 
directly north of the existing yard. Cars are humped 
in a westerly direction, and at its west end the classifica- 
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tion yard is connected by means of six working leads 
with new westbound and eastbound departure yards. 
Each of these yards has seven tracks and between them 
there is an additional track that may be used for either 
direction, as desired. The tracks in the eastbound yard 
will handle 79 to 129 cars, and those in the westbound 
yard will accommodate from 85 to 125 cars. West- 
bound departing trains move almost directly from the 
departure yard onto the main line, but eastbound trains 
pass along the north side of the classification yard and 
thence to the south side of the layout through an under- 
pass under the crest of the hump. This underpass also 
carries a westbound drill track which extends around 
the north side of the classification yard. A modern 
car-repair layout, including four tracks and a service 
building, was built at the west end of the classifiication 
yard and south of the working leads. 


Switching Facilities 


Consisting partly of existing trackage, a westbound 
receiving yard, comprised of 15 tracks of 41 to 141 cars 
capacity, was constructed east of the classification 
yard. Cars can be humped directly from this yard. The 
head-in switches of eight of these tracks have General 
Railway Signal Company electric switch machines con- 
trolled from an existing interlocking tewer. Existing 
trackage south of the classification yard was converted 





The classification yard, seen here from one of the control towers, 


to the clearance points 
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into an eastbound receiving yard having 9 tracks of 65 
to 150 cars capacity. Four of these tracks-have head-in 
switches powered by Union Switch & Signal Co. switch 
machines which, along with similar units in adjacent 
routing crossovers, are incorporated in a ‘centralized 
traffic control system. Other existing trackage-on the 
south side of the eastbound receiving yard can be used 
for receiving eastbound trains if needed; - otherwise 
this trackage is available for the storage of cars, for 
flat switching, or for holding grain cars to be inspected. 


Non-Railroad Property Involved 


When cuts of cars from the eastbound receiving yard 
are to be classified they are pulled over the hump in 
the reverse direction into position for humping. Two 
separate tracks are provided for these movements over 
the hump so that they can be carried out without inter- 
fering with humping operations. 

Aside from the strictly railroad aspects of this job 
a large amount of work involving non-railroad property 
was required, some of which was extremely difficult 
and costly. For instance, at the extreme west end of, the 
yard the entire town of Turner, including stores, other 
business houses and homes, had to be moved to a new 
location to make way for the new facilities, and a via- 
duct was constructed across the tracks at this location 
to carry a highway known as Key road. Also, on the 








was designed to minimize the distance from the crest of the hump 
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alinement of an existing viaduct carrying Carlisle road 
over the old yard, a new viaduct, 1,216 ft. long, was 
built across the body of the new classification yard. 
Complications in the design and construction of this 
viaduct were introduced by the fact that it had to be 
built to carry two 16-in. gas mains, and a 10-in. water 
line. 

Also involved in the construction was the relocation 
of a 33,000-watt power line, a Bell Telephone line and 
a 6-in. crude oil line extending into a Sinclair refinery 
nearby. Another non-railroad aspect of the job was 
the relocation of a two-mile stretch of State Highway 
K-132 on the north side of the yard. 


Short Distance to Clearance 


The central and dominant feature of the entire layout 
is the new hump-retarder yard in which the tracks, 
accommodating from 31 to 54 cars each, have a total 
capacity of 2,310 cars. The tracks in the yard are 
divided into eight groups which, at the hump end, con- 
verge into three leads and thence into the single lead 
coming down the hump incline. In designing the grades 
and track arrangement at the hump a particular point 
was made of reducing to the minimum the distance re- 
quired for cars to pass the clearance points after leav- 
ing the erest. This was accomplished by using lap 
switches and by extending the protective circuits of the 
switches back into the retarders. The objective was 
to obtain classification tracks of the greatest possible 
length so that the frequency of trimming operations, 
and their interference with the humping of cars, would 
be minimized. Beyond the clearance points, the classi- 
fication tracks descend on a grade of about 0.2 per cent 
until the west end of the yard is reached, where there 
is a slight rising grade in conjunction with which 
skates are used to bring cars to a stop. 

Car retarders are installed at 12 locations and these, 
along with the power-operated switch machines, are of 
the electro-pneumatic type furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. The retarders and the switch ma- 
chines are controlled from three towers. The two nor- 
therly groups of tracks in the classification yard are re- 
served for the classification of cars to be transferred 
to connecting lines, and in addition to passing into the 
departure yards these cars may also be pulled back 
over the hump. When such movements are being made 
the switch leading to these groups is locked in position. 

For night operation the classification yard is lighted 
by six floodlight towers, the objective being to give a 
minimum light intensity of 144 foot-candles on a vertical 
surface at the ground level in the retarder area. Includ- 
ing the lighting in other parts of the yard there are 9 
towers having a total of 155 projectors ranging in capac- 
ity from 1,500 to 2,000 watts. 

In constructing the hump it was necessary to use a 
fill material of such character that it was deemed advis- 
able, in the interest of creating a stable subgrade, to 
take extraordinary measures to protect it from water. 
The most unusual of these consisted of the application of 
a mat or blanket over the surface to prevent rainfall 
from penetrating into the subgrade. This mat, applied 
over a fan-shaped area of about 190,000 sq. ft. extend- 
ing from the crest of the hump down through the re- 
tarder area, consists of a mixture of limestone, sand and 








emulsified asphalt. Ranging in depth from 4 in. under 
the ties to 2 in. in the open spaces between and along- 
side the tracks, the pavement is graded to man-holes so 
that rainfall can escape into an extensive system of 
subsurface drains. 

The drainage system consists of about 5,400 ft. of 
Armco corrugated metal pipe, paved and fully coated 
with asphalt. The diameters of this pipe range from 
8 in. to 18 in., and, except for the mains, all of it is 
perforated. Because of the unstable nature of the fill 
the car retarders are supported on reinforced concrete 
foundations. To dispose of water collecting at the sag 
in the grade of the body tracks of the classification 
yard, a 12-in. drain of perforated pipe was installed 
under all 56 tracks, emptying into open ditches on both 
sides. A Meco rail and flange lubricator was installed 
on the hump lead immediately in advance of the first 
retarder location. 

[Part II of this article, describing the buildings in 
the yard, the undertrack inspection pit, the comprehen- 
sive communications system, the modernized icing facil- 
ities, and other features of the work, will appear next 
week. ] 





TRAFFIC MEN 
TALK OVER TOUGH ONES 


(Continued from page 47) 


to carry on the foundation’s work. He presented to 
the membership a pamphlet setting forth the observation 
which the Hoover Commission made on traffic manage- 
ment in its recent report to Congress: “All large indus- 
trial and commercial concerns consider traffic manage- 
ment as an executive function to be coordinated with 
other phases of business. Savings in transportation 
are often the measure of profit of the business con- 
cerned.” 

Brig.-Gen. W. J. Williamson, president of Texas Ex- 
press Company, reported that there have been formed 
in 18 strategically located cities reserve units of traffic 
men to back up the Transportation Corps of the Army 
in the event of a national emergency. Fach unit is 
composed of 75 officers and 301 enlisted men and repre- 
sent all forms of transportation. He urged the local 
traffic clubs to render all possible aid and sponsorship 
to the reserve units. 

New officers of A.T.C. elected at the meeting are: 
President—J. P. Krumech, general traffic manager of 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York; and Execu- 
tive Vice-President—F. E. Luebbe, general traffic man- 
ager of the Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was re-elected chairman of the board, and 
all other officers and elective members of the board of 
directors whose terms expire were renamed to their 
posts, except that Walter Kearns, traffic manager of 
Wall Rope Company, New York, succeeds E. F. 
O’Hanlon, traffic consultant, New York, as a director. 
New York was selected as the place of the 1950 annual 
meeting. 
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A White remote-control unit installed at a 
switch-heater location 


Automatic Lighter 
For Switch Heaters 


Remote-control apparatus which auto- 
matically lights White switch heaters is 
now being offered by the White Manu- 
facturing Company, Elkhart, Ind. The 
apparatus consists of two self-contained 
units per switch, each inclosed in a 
water-tight box with an igniter tube ex- 
tending under the switch heater at any 
place in its length. Each box contains a 
gas regulator for a pilot light and a 
thermostatic switch connected to a ther- 
mocouple. The outer end of the igniter 
tube contains an ignition coil, thermo- 
couple and gas jet. 

At each location, for one switch or sev- 
eral, the gas flow is controlled by a sole- 
noid-actuated gas valve which is con- 
nected to a three-wire circuit leading 
from the control box to the power 
source. The solenoid valve operates on 
12-volt current. It can be furnished for 
operation on a 110-volt circuit if de- 
sired. 

_ When the operator at the control sta- 
tion moves a small contactor, the valve 
at each heater location opens the gas 
supply, the igniter coils of the control 
apparatus become incandescent; and in 
about 20 seconds gas is lighted in the 
switch heaters, When the thermocouple 
becomes sufficiently warm, it automatic- 
ally breaks the igniter circuit and closes 
a circuit which lights a lamp at the 
control station, showing that heaters are 
operating. If the heater flame goes out 
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New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 


for any reason, the thermocouple cools, 
turns off the indicator lamp and turns on 
the igniter again. Thus the operator al- 
ways knows whether or not the heaters 
are functioning. 

A single indicator light can be wired 
for a single switch or a number of 
switches at one location. All switch heat- 
ers can be turned on at the same time 
by a master switch, or they can be di- 
vided into groups as desired. 





Solar Control 
Of Car Temperature 


The engineers at Vapor Heating Cor- 
poration, 80 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago 4, have developed a solar disk to 
keep the sunny side of a railroad car 
from overheating. 

The disk is placed face out on one 
window on each side of the car. Heat 
from the sun shining into the car causes 
the solar disk electrically to lower the 
controlling temperature of the thermostat 
located on the floor on the same side of 
the car. In this way, compensation is 
provided for the heat from the sun 
shining into the car by an added control 
on the amount of heat released by the 
radiators in the car to maintain a tem- 
perature comfortable for the passengers. 








This development is being applied to 
cars now being built and may also be 
added to present cars equipped with the 
Vapor system. 








Tickometer 


The Tickometer is a 
counting and printing 
machine made by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., designed for 
speedy counting and 
marking of _ tickets, 
waybills, currency, etc. 
It operates at speeds 
ranging from 500-1,000 
per minute, the manu- 
facturer states. An op- 
tional imprinting device 
permits dating, coding, 
endorsing or canceling 
while counting 
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The American’ railroads—now safer than at any time 
in their history—will attempt in 1950 to better this 
achievement by at least 15 per cent. That, in short, 
is the goal set by some 200 railroad safety officers 
meeting at Chicago, October 25 to 27, inclusive, in con- 
junction with the National Safety Council’s thirty- 
seventh annual National Safety Congress and Exposition. 
The safety men also heard stimulating addresses by 
two railroad presidents, a vice-president, a general 
manager, an assistant chief engineer and a master 
mechanic, as well as various committee reports dealing 
with specialized phases of safety work. A third rail- 
road head, Gustay Metzman of the New York Central, 
spoke before an assemblage of the entire National 
Safety Congress. 

Plans of the Railroad Section for an exceptionally in- 
tensive safety campaign next year were outlined in a 
petition to J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, operation and 
maintenance department, Association of American Rail- 
roads. The petition asked that the A.A.R. “sponsor 
and promote, through its Safety Section, an all-out 
safety campaign for 1950 on all railroads in the United 
States to the end that frequency of train accidents and 
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casualties to employees and passengers be reduced by 
15 per cent under the year 1949.” It continued: “Our 
members have pledged themselves to cooperate to full- 
est possible extent and have further petitioned Presi- 
dent Dearborn [Ned H. Dearborn, head of the National 
Safety Council] to place full resources of the council 
at the disposal of the railroads to assure success of 
the program.” 

Among the speakers at sessions of the Railroad Sec- 
tion were: R. W. Brown, president of the Reading; P. 
H. Van Hoven, president of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range (Mr. Van Hoven was unable to attend, 
but his remarks were read by the section’s general 
chairman, D. E. Mumford, superintendent of safety of 
the New York Central); L. W. Horning, vice-president 
—personnel and public relations, N. Y. C.; J. P. 
Newell, general manager, Western region, Pennsylva- 
nia; W. J. Hedley, assistant chief engineer of the 
Wabash; E. F. Tuck, master mechanic of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco; and Paul Jones, manager, department 
of public information, National Safety Council. 

Mr. Metzman told the congress that safety work by 
the railroads is practically nullified by the development 
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Facing page — Eleven past general chairmen of the 
Railroad Section are represented in this photograph 
taken at this year’s meeting: (Top row, left to right) 
A. V. Rohweder, Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
(1925-26); L. E. Hoffman, St. Louis Southwestern 
(presided at the 1946 congress in place of G. W. 
Elste, who was unable to attend); W. H. Roberts, 
Chicago & North Western (1947-48); C. M. Bowling, 
Louisville & Nashville (1946-47); and D. E. Mumford, 
New York Central ¢1948-49). (Front row, left to 
right) E. L. Henry, Chicago & North Western (1939- 
40); O. F. Gnadinger;: Elgin, Joliet & Eastern (1941- 
42); Thomas H. Carrow, Pennsylvania (1920-21 and 
1934-35); J. E. Long, Delaware & Hudson (1928-29) ; 
G. W. Elste, Baltimore & Ohio (1944-45 and 1945-46) ; 
and Robert Scott, Atlantic Coast Line (1920) 


of new and almost completely uncontrolled non-local 
freight traffic diverted to the streets. He said that 
“there is a minority of the. commercial vehicle users— 
some persons estimate it as five per cent—who are 
creating a new and growing problem in this postwar 
era.” The new traffic of large trucks forced upon com- 
munities already struggling with roadway cost prob- 
lems is “virtually unregulated, scantily policed,” he 
added. 

The New York Central president suggested that a 
three-point special study be made by the Safety Coun- 
cil and its cooperating agencies. In this connection, 
he said: 

“First—Let us be realistic enough to recognize that 
highway hazards now are greater than the forces set 
up to cope with them. Let us also be realistic enough 
to recognize that these forces and measures will not be 
enlarged until the public, under fearless and able 
leadership, demands that our roads be made safer. 
Second—Let us be realistic enough to supply that 
leadership to individual communities so that they will 
take action that will make safer highways a reality and 
not a fiction. Third—In order to have safer highways, 
are there not means of distributing more equitably the 
costs of building, maintaining and policing these high- 
ways?” 

Mr. Metzman further asserted that “highway safety 
and the tremendous costs of maintaining our highways 
are so inseparably connected that one cannot be con- 
sidered without the other. The cold fact is that high- 
way funds are not unlimited. There is only so much 
money available for highways. So, to maintain them 
safely, the use or abuse of highways must be limited 
to preserve them safely within the cost limits deter- 
mined by the money available for their maintenance 
and construction. The time has come, I think, to sug- 
gest that we go to work most seriously, in the fullest 
cooperation, to equalize the benefits and the respon- 
sibilities of all forms of transportation in our com- 
munity life.” 

At another point in his address, Mr. Metzman said 
that the railroads have “always been far ahead of the 
laws—spending many, many millions for improvements 
that contributed to safety through years when earnings 
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were poor or nonexistent, and when dividends for stock- 
holders were thin, if declared at all.” He cited the fol- 
lowing developments—‘“financed entirely within the 
American enterprise system’”—that have guaranteed an 
enviable record for transporting passengers and for the 
regular safe movement of freight: automatic -block 
signal systems covering 105,000 mi. of track; cen- 
tralized traffic control systems which now operate on 
10,000 mi. of track; and 5,100 interlockings. 


Cost Factor in Accidents 


Mr. Brown told the section that, while proper pride 
can be taken in the railroads’ safety record, safety 
efforts must be continued, expanded and _ intensified. 
Safety actuaries, he added, now maintain that the total 
expenses arising from accidents are from three to 
four times the amount of the out-of-pocket costs. Rail- 
roads are bound by not only a social and moral re- 
sponsibility to reduce accidents, but they must also 
face the fact that accidents are costly in any circum- 
stances, said the Reading president. 

The speaker observed that “collectively, we are all 
for safety. Individually, we think accidents happen to 
the other fellow—not to us. . . . We give little thought 
to the fact that accidents do not play favorites. We 
forget that when we contribute to the saving of a life, 
it may be the saving of our own.” 

Mr. Van Hoven discussed the significant features of 
the safety program carried on by the Duluth, Missabe 
& Iron Range, which has maintained an exemplary 
safety record among railroads of its class. The most 
effective part of this program, he said, is the procedure 
by which the superintendent of safety reports directly 
to the president. “We make it a point to investigate 
each accident thoroughly, study its cause, and try to 
develop from that experience a method of preventing 
accidents of a similar nature in the future. The super- 
intendent of safety is required to study each accident 
carefully and report his recommendations directly to 
me in the case of every lost-time accident. We con- 
tinually urge employees to report all unsafe conditions 
and practices, and require them to observe the oper- 
ating and safety rules prescribed by the company.” 

The D. M. & I. R. president said that safety will be- 


come a reality in railroad operation if management pro- 


_vides safe physical condition of property and safe 


working tools and equipment; if employees are phy- 
sically and mentally alert and competent to perform 
the duties assigned to them in their everyday jobs; 
if employees observe the operating and safety rules; 
and if every worker will realize that his own and his 
fellow worker’s safety depends upon his every act. 


“I Am a Safety Nut” 


More than 20 years of personal experience in rail- 
road safety work was detailed by Mr. Newell, who 
prefaced his remarks by saying, “Some people on our 
railroad consider me a safety nut.” He proceeded then 
to relate how he became so known, saying: “Have you 
ever gone out along the tracks and picked. up a fellow 
employee in four parts—an arm, two legs, and a body 
and put them on a stretcher, for the man to die on 
the way to the hospital? Well, I did when I was as- 
sistant supervisor at Pittsburgh in 1928, and I never 
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want to do it again. That’s one reason why I am a 
safety nut. 

“Have you ever walked up to a main track and then, 
involuntarily, stopped to look to the left and then look 
to the right—because the safety rule says to look in 
both directions before crossing a track; and there on 
the left you observe a high-speed passenger train some 
75 ft. away, approaching at 75 m.p.h.? Well, that 
happened to me in 1935 in Chester, Pa. I froze, scared 
to death, on the edge of the ballast shoulder, and 
watched that train pass just three feet away, realizing 
that another step and I would have been on top of the 
rail directly in front of that train. That’s a second 
reason why I am a safety nut-—I owe my life today to 
the observance of that safety rule in 1935.” 


Newell Proves His Principles 


The speaker listed three prerequisites for a success- 
ful safety program, after which he gave proofs of their 
effectiveness. The prerequisites are: (1) A thorough 
and complete investigation of every injury to ascertain 
how it happened, who was responsible and how to 
prevent its recurrence; (2) interest of men at ground 
level and teamwork by all concerned; and (3) whole- 
hearted interest and backing of every officer on the 
railroad. 

Mr. Newell said that, by applying these principles, 
the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania reduced its 
personal injury rate from 13.42 in 1945 to 5.51 in 1948 
and to 4.88 during the first nine months of 1949, that 
is, that reportable personal injuries were reduced 64 
per cent in 3% years. He said that in July, 1948, a 
similar program, but with improvements, was inaugur- 
ated on the Pennsylvania’s Western region witli 
“phenomenal” results. During the first eight months 
of this year, reportable personal injuries were reduced 
55 per cent, as compared with the same period of 1948. 
During March four out of nine divisions on the region 
completed an entire month without a single reportable 
injury. This performance was duplicated in June. 

Mr. Newell said that some of the best safety dividends 
are reaped through expanded group meetings, the 
success of which “has been far beyond our expecta- 
tions.” The sessions include safety talks and discus- 
sions for 15 to 25 minutes; a safety movie, a film on 
hunting or fishing, or some film secured from the State 
Conservation Department; entertainment by employees; 
and refreshments furnished by the management, con- 
sisting of baked beans and coffee, or frankfurters and 
potatoes, milk, etc. The August, 1949, safety picnic on 
the St. Louis division at Terre Haute was attended by 
2,800 persons, including 900 employees. This was the 
largest picnic ever held in the public park. A similar 
picnic at Columbus, Ohio, attracted 4,500 employees 
and guests. 


Sell Safety Continually 


Mr. Horning urged that families of employees be in- 
duced to preach safety; Mr. Hedley discussed the 
achievement in grade crossing protection (reported in 
Railway Age of March 19, page 75, in connection with 
the March annual meeting of the American Railway 
Engineering Association); Mr. Tuck pointed out that 
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“safety is a sales proposition that never ends” and 
asserted that “I don’t know of anything that you can 
do for your company that would save more dollars 
than to prevent accidents under your supervision.” 


Safety Need Not Be “Stuffy”’ 


Mr. Jones of the National Safety Council spoke 
vehemently of the need for taking the “stuffiness” out 
of safety education. Declaring that safety is a subject 
that nobody “wants to hear about,” he said that safety 
officers must inject “human interest” into their teaching. 
He emphasized the importance of getting across simple 
things which appeal to people, adding that safety 
should be “sold” in the same manner as are soap and 
girdles. 

A statistical report presented by Thomas H. Carrow, 
superintendent of safety of the Pennsylvania, brought 
out the following data concerning the safety record of 
all railroads: (1) The fatality rate for employees dur- 
ing the first six months of this year (0.13 per million 
man-hours) is the best on record; (2) in the same 
period, the railroads reached new heights in passenger 
safety, only one passenger having been killed for more 
than 17.5 billion passenger-miles and only 10 passen- 
gers having been injured per billion passenger-miles; 
(3) casualties to persons in train accidents dropped 
57 per cent in the first half of 1949, as compared with 
the same period of 1948; and the train accident rate 
has dropped from 10.34 per million locomotive-miles 
in 1947 to 6.34 this year, or 39 per cent. 

A demonstration of visual and audio aids was con- 
ducted by R. I. Greenfield, supervisor, bureau of safety, 
Canadian Pacific. He made the point that films, when 
used as training aids, permit employees to learn more 
and remember longer, increase interest, make learning 
uniform, build up morale and save time. 

The following superintendents of safety were elected 
officers of the Railroad Section for coming year: Gen- 
eral chairman, R. P. Hamilton, St. Louis-San Francisco; 
vice-chairman, J. R. Thexton, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western; and secretary-News Letter editor. H. B. 
Pilcher, Wabash. 


Exhibitors 


Among the some 125 companies exhibiting at the 
Safety Congress were the following which serve the rail- 
road industry: American Chain & Cable Co., American 
Optical Company, Ansul Chemical Company, Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Bradley Washfountain Company, 
A. B. Chance Company, Chicago Eye Shield Company, 
Diversey Corporation, Dobbins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Finnell System, Inc., Harley-Davidson Motor 
Company, International Shoe Company (Hy-Test Divi- 
sion), Industrial Gloves Company, Justrite Manufac- 
turing Company, Lehigh Safety Shoe Company, Mac- 
whyte Company, Thom McAn Safety Shoe Company, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Oil-Dri Corp- 
oration of America, Protectoseal Company, Racine 
Glove Company, Safety First Shoe Company, S. G. 
Taylor Chain Company, G. H. Tennant Company, Wal- 
lace Optical Company, West Disinfecting Company, 
Willson Products, Inc., and Wyandotte Chemicals Corp- 
oration. 
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Demand for Box Cars 
Still “Fairly Strong’ 


Temporary continuance of: allo- 
cations required, Gass says 


Although the fall peak in box-car load- 
ings has passed, the November demands 
for such cars are expected to be “fairly 
strong,” Chairman Arthur H. Gass of the 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, said in his latest 
monthly review of the “National Trans- 
portation Situation.” Thus, Mr. Gass 
added, “it will be necessary to continue 
temporarily allocating the overall supply 
between railroads consistent with season- 
al movements in various sections of the 
country.” 

The C.S.D. chairman’s report was dated 
October 26, and he noted that the supply 
of box cars “in recent weeks” was “not 
adequate to meet fully all the require- 
ments.” He pointed out that the bulk of 
the heavy demands came from shippers 
of agricultural products, because of labor 
difficulties in other industries. These 
labor difficulties also affected demands 
for open-top cars, the coal strike having 
created conditions under which most of 
the bituminous roads were reporting 
“heavy” surpluses of hopper cars while 
the steel strike made the supply of gon- 
dolas “easy” on most roads. 


Heavy Grain Movements 


The heavy loadings of agricultural 
products has been due to “fairly large 
production of most crops rather than 
record-breaking production of a few,” Mr. 
Gass said. The aggregate agricultural 
production, he explained, is indicated at 
131 per cent of the 1923-32 base period, 
exceeded only by 137 per cent in 1948. 
And the transportation of the new crops 
has been accompanied by the movement 
of a “heavy volume” of old grains. C.S.D. 
Special Orders 52 and 53, which are de- 
signed to expedite the return home of 
box cars owned by western roads, were 
amended October 4 to exempt such cars 
from all loading by eastern and southern 
roads. As a result, the flow of the cars 
to western roads was “materially in- 
creased,” Mr. Gass said. 

As to stock cars, he reported that re- 
quirements are “strong,” the western 
range movement of cattle and sheep being 
“under way in heavy volume.” Thus some 
of the originating roads were experienc- 
ing a “tight supply” of stock cars; but 
the C.S.D. chairman anticipated that the 
situation would be alleviated by measures 
taken to assist the needy lines. Of the 
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refrigerator car situation, he said that the 
fall increases in loadings were not mate- 
rializing as rapidly as in previous years; 
so the reefer supply “continues satisfac- 
tory in all of the heavy fresh fruit and 
vegetable shipping territories.” 

Elaborating on his report of the heavy 
surpluses of hopper cars, Mr. Gass said 
that coal mines representing 75 per cent 
of the country’s productive capacity were 
idle as a result of the strike. Coal load- 
ings during this year’s first 41 weeks were 
29.1 per cent and 30.1 per cent, respec- 
tively, below those of the same 1948 and 
1947 periods. The season’s lake-cargo coal 
program had been met to the extent of 
only 70.9 per cent as of October 17. Last 
year’s movement was 87.5 per cent com- 
plete on October 17, 1948. Predicting 
that this season’s program could not be 
met before the close of navigation, Mr. 
Gass expects all-rail coal movements to 
the Northwest during the winter. He 
found the ex-lake movement of iron ore 
in “better shape,” 89.6 per cent of the 
season’s program having been met as of 
October 17. 

The “easy” gondola supply on roads 
serving the struck steel plants and steel 
users has been accompanied by continu- 
ing demand for such cars on southern 
and western roads “to protect the heavy 
road building program and the movement 
of lumber from the Pacific Northwest.” 
As to plain flat cars, Mr. Gass was able 
to report “some relaxation” in require- 
ments since October 1, “as the loading of 
agricultural implements in western terri- 
tory is tapering off.” He added, however, 
that flat car shortages are still being 
reported in the Pacific coast area tor 
lumber loading, while the situation as to 
flats of special types is still such as to 
make it “essential that these cars be 
promptly released.” Loadings of covered 
hoppers, he continued, are still ahead of 
last year, some shortages having been re- 
ported recently by roads serving the 
cement industry in northeastern Pennsy]l- 
vania. And these cars “are also needed 
for increased movements of phosphate 
rock.” 


Armed Forces Observe C.S.D. Rules 


Apropos of C.S.D.’s campaign for the 
observance of car service rules, Mr. Gass 
reproduced in his report a circular re- 
cently issued by the Departments of the 
Army and Air Force jointly. The circular 
which went to Army and Air Force 
installations, called attention to the fact 
that the two deparments are parties to 
the Code of Car Service Rules and are 
thus “committed to strict adherence to 
those rules.” It went on to call for “every 
practicable effort” to observe especially 






the rule which calls for loading to home 
routes of cars made empty on lines of 
non-owners. 

“Inefficiencies in freight car handling, 
whether they be empty mileage, unneeded 
detention and loss of car-days, or un- 


” 


necessarily light loadings,” the circular 
continued, “must eventually be reflected 
in the rates shippers pay for rail trans- 
portation. In order that maximum utiliza- 
tion of carriers’ equipment may be ob- 
tained, car-loading practices at Army and 
Air Force installations will be reviewed 
for any necessary corrective action.” 

Mr. Gass’ review of the equipment 
situation pointed up the fact that Sep- 
tember was the “third consecutive month 
in which more freight cars were retired 
than installed.” The net loss for the 
month was 933 cars. “The box car owner- 
ship,” he also said, “has been declining 
steadily since March 1 and gondolas 
since June 1. Hopper cars, other than 
LO type covered hoppers, declined slight- 
ly during September, marking the end of 
a period of 32 months of constantly in- 
creasing hopper ownership....The num- 
ber of new cars on order October 1 was 
21,370, a number sufficient to offset re- 
tirements at the present rate for approxi- 
mately three months.” 

The report’s figures on freight-car de- 
tention showed that the number of cars 
detained beyond the free time in Sep- 
tember averaged 18.78 per cent of the 
number placed, as compared with 17.16 
per cent in September, 1948. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Gass noted that the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards, 
at its recent meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
adopted a resolution recommending to 
the regional boards that all freight car 
efficiency committees be “reactivated and 
revitalized.” Six of the 13 regional boards 
suspended the activities of such commit- 
tees during the past few months. 


9 Months Net Income 
Totaled $278,000,000 


Net railway operating 
income was $493,108,837 


Class I railroads in the first nine 
months of this year had an estimated 
net income, after interest and rentals, of 
$278,000,000,, as compared with $505,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1948, according to the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads. The nine-months net 
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railway operating income, before interest 
and rentals, was $493,108,837, as com- 
pared with $742,747,814. 

Estimated results for September showed 
a net income of $38,500,000, as com- 
pared with $83,000,000 for September, 
1948, while the net railway operating 
income for the 1949 month was $63,537,- 
627, as compared with $110,848,571 in 
September, 1948. In the 12 months 
ended with September, the rate of return 
averaged 3.19 per cent, as compared 
with 4.21 per cent for the 12 months 
ended with September, 1948. 

Gross in the nine months amounted to 
$6,507,825,694 compared with $7,161,- 
575,633 in the same period of 1948, a 
decrease of 9.1 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $5,253,286,816 com- 
pared with $5,533,431,411, a decrease of 
5.1 per cent. 

Twenty-nine Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the nine months, 
of which 14 were in the Eastern district, 
4 in the Southern region, and 11] in the 
Western District. 


In the East 


Class I roads in the Eastern district 
in September had an estimated net in- 
come of $900,000 compared with $35,- 
000,000 in September, 1948. In the nine 
months, their estimated net income was 
$86,000,000, compared with $191,000,000 
in the same period of 1948. 

Their net railway operating income in 
September amounted to $14,847,264 com- 
pared with $49,697,767 in September, 
1948. Those same roads in the nine 
months had a net railway operating in- 
come of $205,087,432 compared with 
$318,665,246 in the same period of 1948. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
nine months totaled $2,923,838,473, a de- 
crease of 10.6 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1948. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $2,403,874,483, a decrease 
of 7 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in September had an estimated net in- 
come of $3,600,000 compared with 
$7,000,000 in September, 1948. In the 
nine months, their estimated net income 
was $41,000,000 compared with a net 
income of $70,000,000 in the same period 
of 1948. 

Those same roads in September had a 
net railway operating income amounting 
to $7,669,391 compared with $11,096,236 
in September, 1948. Their net railway 
operating income in the nine months 
amounted to $74,248,909 compared with 
$104,706,217 in the same period of 1948. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
nine months totaled $888,244,332, a de- 
crease of 9.8 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1948, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $717,172,686, a decrease 
of 6.2 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in September had an estimated net in- 
come of $34,000,000 compared with $41,- 
000,000 in September, 1948. Their esti- 
mated net income in the nine months was 
$151,000,000 compared with $244,000,000 
in the same period of 1948. 
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Their net railway operating income in 
September amounted to $41,020,972 com- 
pared with $50,054,568 in September, 
1948. Those same roads in the nine 
months had a net railway operating in- 
come of $213,;772,496 compared with 
$319,376,351 in the same period of 1948. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
nine months totaled $2,695,742,889, a de- 
crease of 7.3 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1948, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $2,132,239,647, a decrease 
of 2.4 per cent. 


Lets Ann Arbor Keep 
Long Haul on Grain 


Reversing Division 2, 1.C.C. 
gives “break” to originator 


Further interpreting the 1940 amend- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
through-routes provisions, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has decided a 
case in favor of an originating road, thus 
according controlling weight to the re- 
quirement that it give “reasonable pref- 
erence to the carrier by railroad which 
originates the traffic.” The decision, em- 
bodied in a report on reconsideration in 
the No. 29741 proceeding, reversed a 
previous decision by the commission’s 
Division 2, which had prescribed through 
routes and joint rates short-hauling the 
Ann Arbor on grain moving from points 
in Michigan through Toledo, Ohio, to 
destinations in central territory. Division 
2’s chairman, Commissioner Aitchison, 
filed a dissenting opinion, in which 
Commission Chairman Mahaffie and Com- 
missioner Splawn joined. 

The case involved a complaint filed by 
operators of grain mills located on lines 
of the New York Central at three Michi- 
gan points—Clinton, Tecumseh, and 
Adrian. They buy some of their grain 
from points on the Ann Arbor, and they 
sought for this grain through-route and 
joint rate arrangements over an N.Y.C.- 
Ann Arbor route. This would end the 


latter’s haul at Pittsfield Junction, Mich., 


“ 40 mi. short of Toledo, the point to which 


it carries grain of like origin and destina- 
tion under its present joint-rate arrange- 
ments. 

In the prior report, Division 2 relied 
on those parts of the through-routes 
provisions which give the commission 
authority to require such routes, without 
reference to the short-hauling of any car- 
rier, when they are needed to provide 
“adequate, and more efficient or more 
economic transportation.” That had been 
the approach of the commission in several 
cases decided since the 1940 amendments 
were enacted, the precedent having been 
set in D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc. v. Alton 
R. Co., 255 I.C.C. 333 (sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court in Pennsyl- 
vania R. C. v. United States, 323 U. S. 
588). 


“Fair Balance” 


“The instant situation differs,” the 
commission’s present report said. “All of 
the routes sought are substantially longer 
than the present routes, and their estab- 
lishment would appear to encourage 
wasteful and uneconomic transportation. 
In addition, because of the circumstances 
here present, we believe a requirement 
that the routes should be established 
would not ‘give reasonable preference’ to 
the originating carrier. To the complain- 
ants, of course, the routes sought would 
be more adequate and economic than the 
present routes. As stated [in the Stickell 
case], limitation (b) in section 15 (4) 
must be interpreted to mean ‘adequate 
and more efficient and more economical 
from the public or shippers’ as well as 
the participating carriers’ standpoint.’ In 
sustaining that interpretation, the Su- 
preme Court... pointed out that ‘both in- 
terests should be considered and a fair 
balance found.’ We think a fair balance 
here precludes a finding, basic in the 
exercise of our authority to require the 
establishment of through routes, that the 
routes sought are ‘necessary or desirable 
in the public interest.’” 

Previously, the report had discussed the 
potential effect on the Ann Arbor of the 
loss of grain traffic. That road, it said, “is 
a short line, 292.3 mi.,” which “does not 
serve any large industrial cities,” and 
which operated at deficits in 1946 and a 
portion of 1947, “the latest periods for 
which results are of record.” The report 
went on to note that the road restricts 
the routing on other commodities as well 
as grain, so that it will perform the 
entire haul from points on its line 
through Toledo, particularly as its line 
constitutes the direct route.” 

“Diversion of the grain over the route 
through complainants’ milling points,” 
the commission continued, “would reduce 
substantially the earnings of the Ann 
Arbor on such traffic. For example, on an 
80,000-Ib. shipment of grain from Vernon, 
Mich., a point on the Ann Arbor, to 
Cleveland, Ohio, over the direct route of 
the Ann Arbor through Toledo, that car- 
rier would receive $84.48 as its -division 
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passenger locomotives, effective November 1. 





A new exterior color scheme, to replace the traditional Tuscan red, has been adopted for Long Island passenger cars and Diesel-electric 


Cars will be painted slate gray above a dark green undercarriage, with aluminum roofs and 
side panels between windows. Passenger Diesel locomotives will be painted to match. Lettering on both cars and locomotives will be in 
aluminum, while numerals on cars will be red on an aluminum background. Tests made last summer showed that the aluminum roofs re- 
duce interior car temperatures by as much as 5 deg. The new colors will be applied as cars are repainted, with redecoration of the road's 
entire fleet of 1,333 passenger cars scheduled for completion in November, 1952 





of the aggregate charges, as compared 
with only $38.02 over the route through 
complainants’ milling points.” 


Dissenting Opinion 

In the dissenting opinion, Commission- 
er Aitchison called attention to the refer- 
ence to the Ann Arbor’s deficit operat- 
jons, which was made in the majority 
report; and to the majority’s reliance on 
the provision calling for “reasonable 
preference” to the originating carrier. 
The “same proviso,” he added, goes on 
to state that “No through route and joint 
rates applicable thereto shall be estab- 
lished by the commission for the purpose 
of assisting any carrier that would par- 
ticipate therein to meet its financial 
needs.” 

“The converse of that,” he continued, 
“would seem to be that we should not 
decline, in a proper case, to require a 
through route and joint rate because of 
the financial needs of a railroad embraced 
in an existing route. . . . The record 
supports the establishment of the routes 
and rates sought by complainants. . .” 


Highway Conference Condemns 
Truck Overloading 


Growing public awareness of the 
menace of multi-ton trucks’ abuse of the 
nation’s highways was indicated at ses- 
sions of the 14th annual Northeastern 
Regional Conference on Highway and 
Motor Vehicle Problems held recently in 
New York. 

The conference was keynoted by Chair- 
man Harold C. Ostertag of Attica, N. Y., 
who lashed out at truck operators for ig- 
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noring weight and size regulations, cited 
the increasing damage. heavy trucks in- 
flict on roads and told of skyrocketing 
highway maintenance costs. 

The most outspoken speaker at the 
two-day session was Hubert R. Gallagher, 
associate director of the Council of State 
Governments, who condemned. truckers 
who persist in overloading. despite re- 
peated fines. “These ‘repeaters’ would 
rather. pay a small fine than adhere to 
loading regulations,” Mr. Gallagher said. 
“Considerable overloading is wrecking 
our highways faster than we can build 
them. But the truckers say ‘the roads are 
expendable, let the public build more 
roads.’ ” 

Voicing concern over lax law enforce- 
ment methods employed on highways, he 
called for a uniform system of fines and 
penalties, uniform state-wide traffic tick- 
ets for both city and highway violations, 
an end of the “fixing” of trafic summons, 
and rigid inspection of truck weights and 
sizes. “Important to remember,” he said, 
“is the fact that accident death rates are 
lowest in states where we find strong and 
well enforced traffic regulations.” 

Mr. Gallagher also reviewed the con- 
dition of the nation’s highways, empha- 
sizing the fact that heavy trucks do 55 
per cent of the damage to roads but bear 
only 30 per cent of the costs. “In Ohio,” 
he observed, “the situation is so serious 
that Governor Lausche has called a meet- 
ing of representatives from every mid- 
western state to discuss the problem. 
Pennsylvania experienced virtual an- 
archy when state police stopped 300 
overloaded trucks at the entrance to the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. The truckers 


threatened to boycott the thruway. State 
police were thwarted attempting to carry 
out their duty and protect the taxpayer- 
supported roads. Governor Stevenson 
of Illinois has said that his state’s most 
serious problem is the regulation of over- 
loaded trucks and the protection of its 
highways.” 

Mr. Gallagher called for a round-the- 
clock check on truck weights. Because 
some truck operators deliberately flaunt 
weight and size restrictions, he said, in- 
creased inspection and severe penalties 
should be imposed to cope with the situa- 
tion. “U. S. Commissioner of Public 
Roads Thomas MacDonald leads the way 
in this struggle,” Gallagher said. “The 
commissioner says we must ‘hold the line 
on two items — 18,000 pounds maximum 
axle load and 12 ft. 6 in. height on 
trucks.’ ” 


Discuss Flammable Liquids 


A model uniform act on flammable 
liquids was presented to the conference 
by B. E. Crihfield, regional representa- 
tive of the C. S. G. The act, he said, 
would greatly reduce the possibility of 
another explosion like the recent Hol- 
land tunnel conflagration which cost New 
York and New Jersey taxpayers upwards 
of $600,000. 

Billings Wilson, operations director of 
the Port of New York Authority, said 
that every day unmarked trucks loaded 
with highly explosive materials evade 
tunnel inspectors. “These trucks trans- 
port prohibited chemicals in such quanti- 
ties than an explosion would blow half 
the waterfront off the map,” Mr. Wil- 
son stated. “This violation of the law is 
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accomplished by operators who retuse to 
mark properly the vehicles carrying flam- 
mable materials.” 

Present fines of $50 or a day in jail 
mean nothing to these “chiseling” truck- 
ers who reap a tremendous “dividend” 
from one overloaded truck haul, he add- 
ed. “Failure to mark truck carriers carry- 
ing flammables should be made a ser- 
ious offense against the public interest.” 

Relationship between vehicle weights 
and highway accidents was discussed by 
Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council. “If 
a highway is regularly used by vehicles 
heavier than it was designed to carry,” 
he said, “the pavement breakage makes 
the highway less safe for all travelers. If 
a vehicle is loaded beyond its capacity, 
both its speed on grades and its braking 
ability is impaired with resultant hazard 
to other highway users.” 

The conference was sponsored by the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation and the C.S.G. 
to develop uniform motor vehicle and 
trafic regulations in 11 northeastern 
states. More than 70 legislators and state 
administrators as well as delegates from 
the District of Columbia attended. 


New Haven and B. & M. 
Charge for L.C.L. C. & D. 


Charges of from 10 cents to 30 cents 
per 100 lb. for collection and delivery of 
lc.l. freight will be assessed commencing 
on November 5 by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Boston & 
Maine. The charges are based, the joint 
announcement of the two roads stated, 
on amounts paid to local truckmen for 
pick-ups or deliveries. 

The maximum amount of 30 cents per 
100 lb. will be charged in Boston, Mass., 
and New York, with lesser charges at 
various other points, in line with per- 
mission received from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The announcement also stated that 
“Allowances to shippers who make their 
own pick-ups and deliveries of l.c.l. 
packages will be discontinued at the 
same time.” 


Authorizes Higher Ocean-Rail 
Rates from East to Southwest 


Increases in class and column ocean- 
rail rates between points in eastern sea- 
board territory and points in the South- 
west have been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission upon peti- 
tion of the Bull Steam-Ship Line, which 
said that the adjustment would permit 
it to resume operations in the north 
Atlantic-Gulf trade. The railroads did not 
oppose the adjustment, but it was pro- 
tested by the Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corporation and Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
two of the three water carriers now 
operating over the routes involved. The 
third, Newtex Steamship Corporation, 
entered no appearance in the case. 

The commission’s decision was em- 
bodied in a 35th supplemental report 
in Consolidated Southwestern Cases— 
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No. 13535 and related proceedings. It set 
aside maximum rate orders in those pro- 
ceedings insofar as they have held the 
ocean-rail rates involved to bases lower 
than those proposed by Bull. And it 
drew dissenting votes from three com- 
missioners — Chairman Mahafhe and 
Commissioners Splawn and Alldredge. 
The latter’s dissent was noted while Mr. 
Splawn filed a dissenting opinion to 
which Mr. Mahaffie subscribed. Com- 
missioner Johnson did not participate 
in the disposition of the case. 

As described generally in the majority 
report, the authorized increases would 
raise the first-class, ocean-rail rates be- 
tween eastern seaboard and Southwest- 
ern points by amounts ranging from 25 
cents to 63 cents per 100 lb., while rates 
between interior points in eastern sea- 
board territory and the Southwest would 
be raised by amounts ranging from 25 
cents to 45 cents per 100 lb. The au- 
thorization also permits proportionate ad- 
justments of other class and column 
rates. The adjustment would narrow to 
the extent of the increases differences 
between present all-rail and ocean-rail 
rates; in some instances it would make 
ocean-rail rates higher than all-rail 
rates. 

The petition from which the com- 
mission’s report resulted was filed in 
July, 1947, by four steamship lines 
authorized to operate as common car- 
riers in the north Atlantic-Gulf trade. 
Three of them have withdrawn from the 
case, leaving Bull as the only remaining 
petitioner. Among interveners supporting 
the petition was the United States Mari- 
time Commission. Bull has authority to 
serve the Gulf ports of Beaumont, Tex., 
and Corpus Christi, and it offered evi- 
dence indicating that it had 20 vessels 
with which to resume operations if its 
rate proposals were approved. 

The commission’s report included con- 
siderable discussion of the difficulties 
domestic water carriers have had in their 
undertaking to put their post-war opera- 
tions on a profitable basis. Among the 
losses mentioned is that of $1,176,201 in- 
curred by the Maritime Commission on 
north Atlantic-Gulf operations by water 
lines which it employed under agency 
arrangements from July to December, 
1946. During the entire period of these 
operations, which continued through the 
first three months of 1947, “no voyage 
reflected a profit,” the report said. Later 
on, it referred to the view expressed by 
the Maritime Commission [on the basis 
of this experience and subsequent in- 
creases in operating costs] “that addition- 
al revenue is needed for the water car- 
riers to engage in private operation on 
a sound financial basis and to provide 
proper reserves for replacement of ves- 
sels.” 

Commissioner Splawn’s dissenting 
opinion referred to the fact that Bull was 
authorized to serve only two of the 
affected Gulf ports, and that it was not 
now operating; whereas Seatrain and 
Pan-Atlantic, which are operating, con- 
tended that the increases would be “detri- 


mental to their interests, resulting in a 
diminution of traffic.” That contention “is 
amply supported by shipper testimony,” 
Mr. Splawn added. 

“The emphasis in the report on the 
fact that the commission is here prescrib- 
ing maximum class rates, with the ob- 
vious implication that the protestant 
waier carriers will remain free to main- 
tain rates on a lower basis, overlooks the 
actualities,” he continued. “On oral argu- 
ment, counsel for Pan-Atlantic Steam- 
ship stated that ‘these maximum orders 
tend to become minimum because the 
railroads will not consent to enter into 
joint ocean-rail rates at anything lower 
than the maximum level.’ A substantial 
portion of the traffic of Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship moves on class rates, and 
much of that traffic may be lost to it 
by reason of the decreased differentials 
between ocean-rail and all-rail rates here 
prescribed. The record contains no clear 
indication that petitioner will resume 
service following the entry of our order 
herein.” 


New N. U. Dormitory to Be 
Named for F. W. Sargent 


Northwestern University’s new men’s 
dormitory and commons building, now 
under construction, will be’ named Sar- 
gent Hall after the late Fred Wesley Sar- 
gent, former president of the Chicago & 
North Western and member of the Uni- 
versity’s board of trustees. J. Roscoe 
Miller, president of the Evanston, Ill, 
university, said the $1,230,000 structure, 
expected to be completed by the fall of 
1950, will be so named to commemorate 
Mr. Sargent’s 10% years of service to 
Northwestern as a board member. Mr. 
Sargent died February 3, 1940, at the 
age of 63. 


Urges Strong Transport 
System for National Security 


Addressing the Elmira, N. Y., Asso- 
ciation of ommerce at an October 26 
meeting which commemorated the arrival 
of the first Erie train in Elmira 100 
years ago, Paul W. Johnston, new Erie 
president, urged that thought be given 
to greater national security through a 
strong transportation system. 

“Americans are entitled,” Mr. Johnston 
said, “to the best means of transporta- 
tion at the most economical cost—con- 
sidering, of course, all true factors of 
cost. There is legislation proposed which 
needs the support of informed public 
opinion. The present transportation mud- 
dle must be straightened out and a 
sound policy adopted under which all 
types of transportation will be given 
equal treatment in their proper fields.” 

Stating that “exorbitant demands” for 
“greater economic security . . . may de- 
feat their own purpose,” Mr. Johnston, 
a World War II brigadier general, 
pointed out that the security of the 
individual depends upon the security of 
the nation, which “is measured . . - by 
its industrial strength . . . and _ its 
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transportation system.” “The vehicle of 
mass transportation—the modern ail- 
road—must be well nourished,” he 
added, “to contribute to our national 
security.” 


C. P. R. Wins Right to 
Appeal Rate Decision 


Dissatisfied with the size of last 
month’s freight-rate increase, the Cana- 
dian Pacific last week won the right to 
carry its case for higher rates before the 
Supreme Court of Canada, when the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
granted the company leave to appeal a 
point of law in the board’s September 
decision awarding Canadian roads a gen- 
eral eight per cent interim increase. (See 
Railway Age of September 24, page 65.) 

The C. P.-R., which, with other rail- 
roads, had asked for a 20 per cent rate 
rise, wants the court to rule on whether 
or not the board failed in its statutory 
duty by giving only an interim increase 
and leaving a final settlement until it 
has completed further studies of its own 
and received the report of the Royal 
Commission which is now studying the 
whole Canadian transportation situation. 
The railroad’s effort to have the case 
reopened before the court was opposed 
by all provincial governments except 
those of Ontario, Quebec and Newfound- 
land. The board, however, felt that it 
would like a court opinion on the point 
in question. 

The court cannot reverse the board’s 
decision, nor order the board to change 
it. All it will be asked to do is to de- 
termine whether the board was justified 
under the Railway Act in handing down 
the type of decision it did. Presumably, 
however, if the court rules that the board 
failed in its duty, the case will be re- 
considered, although the board could 
make its eight per cent award stick sim- 
ply by declaring it to be a final or in- 
terim decision, without bringing in the 
Royal Commission or its own investiga- 
tions. 

C. P. R. lawyers stated they would go 
before the court as soon as arrangements 
can be made for a hearing, which may 
take several weeks. 


New Procedures for Adjustment 
Board’s First Division 


New rules of procedure with respect 
to ex parte submissions to the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board’s First Di- 
vision were made effective by that divi- 
sion on November 1. They are in line 
with recommendations made last May 
by representatives of railroad manage- 
ment and executives of five unions rep- 
resenting operating employees, who also 
reached another agreement providing for 
the creation of two supplemental boards 
to help the division clear up its backlog 
of pending cases (see Railway Age of 
May 28, page 46). 

The new rules of procedure are as 
follows: 

The party or parties making an ex 
parte submission shall, at the time of 
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filing the submission with the division, 
furnish a copy of such submission to the 
other party or parties to the dispute. The 
other party or parties to such dispute 
shall have 30 days from the date of noti- 
fication by the First Division that the 
submission has been received in which to 
answer such submission and shall, at the 
time of filing such answer, furnish copy 
of the answer to the submitting party or 
parties. 

The submitting party or parties shall 
then have 30 days from the date of noti- 
fication by the division that such answer 
has been received in which to file a re- 
ply to such answer if desired and, at the 
time of filing such reply, shall furnish 
copy thereof to the opposing party or 
parties. 

Such reply shall be limited to response 
to the answer and shall contain no new 
fact or matter not in direct response 
to the points contained in such answer. 

Nothing herein shall change existing 
rules or practices with respect to exten- 
sions of time and they shall be applic- 
able to submissions, answers or replies. 

Notice to the secretary, First Division, 
of intention to file ex parte submissions, 
is not required from and after November 
1, 1949. 


Seek Relief from Uniform-Scale 
Provision of Class-Rate Order 
Western-district railroads, except the 
Illinois Central, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
and Wabash, have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to modify that 


provision of its findings in the Class 
Rate Case (No. 28300) which will re- 
quire the establishment of a uniform 
scale of class rates for application in all 
parts of the country, except Mountain 
Pacific territory. The requirement, as 
now set up, is that the uniform rate 
scale be established when the railroads 
make effective the uniform freight clas- 
sification, which they are now preparing 
pursuant to the commission’s findings in 
its No. 28310 investigation of that mat- 
ter, and which will apply throughout 
the country, including Mountain Pacific 
territory. 

The commission decisions involved were 
issued in May, 1945, and they prescribed 
also an interim rate adjustment which 
became effective in 1947 (see Railway 
Age of May 26, 1945, page 937, and 
July 12, 1947, page 89). The petition of 
the western roads recalled how those 
carriers, throughout proceedings in the 
28300 case, stressed their view that a 
uniform rate scale was “not practical, 
feasible, or workable.” It also empha- 
sized how the rate situation has changed 
since 1943, when the last hearings in 
the 28300 case were held, and suggested 
that “any rates or scales of rates predi- 
cated on conditions in 1943 could not 
even remotely reflect conditions that exist 
at the present time.” 

“Railroad freight rates must be real- 
istic,” the petition also said. “They must 
be made in full consideration of in- 








The Bonaventure area of Montreal, Que., is taking on a new appearance as the Canadian 
National’s new freight terminal rises from the ashes of the fire of last year. Looking 
westward, the picture shows, on the left, the mew outbound warehouse and two transfer 
platforms recently placed in operation with freight cars lined up’ for loading. Beside them, 
the old passenger platform is being demolished to make way for a new inbound warehouse, 
937 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, that will stretch from Windsor to Mountain street. West. of 
Mountain, following the same line, will be the warehouse for bonded goods, more than 1,000 
ft. long, and between these two buildings and St. James street, on the right, will be a 
roadway 70 ft. wide for delivery trucks. When completed, the new development will have 
three warehouses, three platforms, enough loading tracks to handle 284 freight cars at a 
time and a two-story office building fronting on new Windsor street. This picture was 
made from the roof of the old station, now being used as freight offices, which will be the 


last building to be demolished 
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numerable factors. To say that a scale 
of rates should be uniform for uni- 
formity’s sake is preposterous. It fails to 
take into consideration the varying con- 
ditions in different parts of the country. 
It fails to consider the revenue needs of 
carriers in the various territories ... . 
Uniformity as it has been presented to 
the commission in this proceeding is a 
‘scare word.’ It means nothing from a 
practical standpoint. The great West has 
not been built up on a basis of rates that 
were uniform with those in the East or 
South, nor with rates applicable in any 
one particular part of the West .. . Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that a uniform 
scale of rates for the West is impracti- 
cal, not feasible, and is unreasonable.” 

As to the uniform classification, the 
petition said that the petitioners would 
continue to carry out their commitment 
to frame such a classification in coopera- 
tion with other roads. It is “hoped,” the 
petition added, that a proposed uniform 
classification will be tendered to the 
commission “not later than the first of 
the coming year.” The rates to apply in 
connection with the new classification 
are “a matter of vital interest to peti- 
tioners,” the petition continued as it led 


up to this closing prayer: 


“We urgently ask the commission to 
reconsider its report and give consid- 
eration to the fixation of rate scales so 
as to recognize the need for lower rates 
for the shorter distances and higher rates 
for the longer distances with a reason- 
able rate progression for application in 


the West. Such scales of rates should rec- 


ognize the historical fact that rates in 
the West must be higher than in the 
East or South because of commercial 
and traffic conditions, and such scales 
must reflect the revenue needs of rail 
carriers operating in the Western district. 

“Such modification of this commission’s 
finding would tend to have the salutary 
effect of preserving ,petitioners’ reventies 
by preventing unwarranted reductions in 
rates in Western territory. It would not 
result in such a drastic rate ‘hump’ be- 
tween the territories east -and west of 
the Rocky Mountains and would elimi- 
nate many of the difficulties attendant 
therewith. It would enable petitioners 
more effectively to preserve the rate 
levels in Mountain Pacific territory. It 
would prevent the destruction of the 
transcontinental rate structure by elimi- 
nating combination rates which undercut 
the through rates. It would also provide a 
defensible relationship between the rate 
levels in Mountain Pacific territory and 
territories east thereof, which levels have 
always influenced each other.” 


Status of Texarkana 
Stockyards Company 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission found in a recent report that 
the Texarkana Stockyards Company, 
which performs loading and unloading 
services on railroad shipments of live- 
stock at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., is a com- 
mon carrier by railroad subject to the In- 
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terstate Commerce Act. The report was 
in the I. & S. No. 5650 proceeding which 
involved suspended tariff schedules 
whereby the stockyards company pro- 
posed to increase its charges. 

The tariffs were filed as a result of 
correspondence between the company 
and the commission’s Section of Tariffs; 
but the company subsequently contended 
that the filing was “in error,” and under- 
took to show that it was not a common 
carrier and thus not subject to. commis- 
sion jurisdiction. This contention was 
rejected by the commission on the basis 
of determinations made by itself and the 
courts in similar previous cases. 

As to the tariffs in issue, they proposed 
to raise the loading and unloading 
charges from $1 for both single-deck and 
double-deck cars to $2.50 and $3.50, 
respectively. The commission ordered the 
suspended tariffs canceled without pre- 
judice to the publication of charges of 
$1.73 and $3.46, respectively. Parties 
agreed at the hearing that such charges 
would be “reasonable,” the commission 
said, adding that like charges apply at 
the Fort Worth, Tex., stockyards. 


4,000-Hp. Locomotives 
Go Overseas to Chile 


The two largest electric locomotives 
ever exported by the General Electric 
Company are on their way to Chile. Each 
locomotive weighs 230 tons and has a 
continuous rating of 4,000 hp. at the 
rails. Operating from a 3,000-volt over- 
head contact system, they will be used 
for freight and passenger service on the 
electrified division of the Chilean State 
Railways, from Valparaiso to Santiago, 
where. connections are made with the 
Transandean Railway, which handles 
through traffic to Buenos Aires. 


One of the two electric locomotives shipped from Erie; Pa., to Valparaiso, Chile 























































Designed for operation on _ heavy 
grades, the locomotives are able to haul 
a 990-ton train of 36 cars up a 2.2 per 
cent grade at 25 m.p.h. Maximum rated 
speed is 75 m.p.h. The units have an 
overall length of 75 ft. 8 in. and a 66-in. 
gage. 

The locomotives were built at G. E.’s 
Erie, Pa., plant, and are so large that it 
was necessary to ship them from Erie to 
New York on a special five-car train on 
circuitous routing. Three of the five cars 
carried the locomotive cab, which over- 
hung the center flat car by almost 15 
ft. on either end. The other two flat cars 
each carried half of the running gear. 
The sections were boxed for protection 
against the elements while at sea. To- 
tal weight of a locomotive cab and its 
protective box was 246,900 lb. The trucks 
were boxed separately. Enough lumber, 
15,000 board ft., went into making the 
box housing the cab, to build six 10-ft. 
by 12-ft. rooms. More than 246 lb. of 
nails were used in its construction. 


Memorial Service Held for Late 
1. C. Commissioner Barnard 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 27 held a memorial service 
for the late Commissioner George M. 
Barnard, who died last January 2 after 
a little over four years service on the 
commission. The service was held in one 
of the main hearing rooms at the com- 
mission’s Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters, with present members of the 
commission sitting to hear tributes to 
their late colleague, whose vacant chair 
was draped in black and fronted with a 
bank of flowers. 

The service was opened when Chair- 
man Mahaffie recognized Harry C. Ames, 
who represented Chester C. Thompson, 
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president of the Association of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Practition- 
ers. Mr. Ames paid tribute to Mr. Barn- 
ard as a “devoted public servant” and 
introduced the chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee on resolutions—E. H. 
DeGroot, Jr. Mr. DeGroot read a reso- 
lution of tribute which had been adopted 
by the association; and he was followed 
by D. W. Knowlton, chief counsel of the 
commission, who made the principal ad- 
dress of the service. 

Pursuant to a motion made by Mr. 
DeGroot and seconded by Mr. Knowl- 
ton, Chairman Mahaffe directed that the 
resolution presented by the former be 
made a part of the permanent records 
of the commission. Mr. Mahaffie then 
expressed for himself and his colleagues 
“our feeling of personal loss”; and he 
read the resolution adopted by the com- 
mission at the time of Mr. Barnard’s 
death (see Railway Age of January 22, 
page 50). 

The service was attended by members 
of Mr. Barnard’s family, members of 
the commission’s staff, practitioners, and 
railroad executives. Among the latter 
were W. T. Faricy, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and _ his 
predecessor in that position, R. V. 
Fletcher, who is now the association’s 
special counsel. 


I. C. Mobile Movie Unit 
Aids Safety Instruction 


Concurrently with the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Railroad Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council (page 54), the 
Illinois Central displayed its newest tool 
for the teaching of safety—a complete 
motion picture unit installed in a panel 
truck. This facility succeeds the roads 
two-wheel visual-aid trailer which has 
been used for the past three years to 
show safety films in daylight to isolated 
employees of the railroad. 

The new truck unit carries its own 













Tkis panel truck, a compact roll- 
ing motion picture theater de- 
signed to facilitate the delivery 
of safety messages to employees 
of the Illinois Central, was on dis- 
play during the Railroad Section’s 
meeting. It is shown here with 
its designer, J. T. Hawkinson, I. C. 
personnel assistant 
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power generator, permitting the presen- 
tation of sound films and talks at any 
location. Motion pictures are projected 
on a screen in the rear of the truck and 
can be viewed almost anywhere near the 
rear of the vehicle. Various sized masks 
can be placed over the screen to reduce 
the size of the picture when poor lighting 
conditions prevail. 

The film projector is located just be- 
hind the drivers seat, facing the side 
of the truck, and a mirror reflects the 
images back to the rear screen. The 
projecter can be threaded from the 
drivers seat. A %4-hp. gas engine, which 
is easily reached from the side of the 
truck, powers the generator, using the 
truck’s muffler for exhaust. 


Says “Square Deal’’ Awaits RRs 
If Their Story is Told Well 


J. Russel Coulter, president of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, declared in 
an address at Peoria, IIl., on October 27, 
that “the mere fact of existence of com- 
peting forms of transportation, such as 
airplanes, trucks and river boats—and 
even conveyor belts—does not alarm me 
at all. There is room in this country for 
every kind of carrier which can be 
conceived by the mind of man. But com- 
mon justice demands that these trans- 
portation agencies bid for their share 
of business on equal terms.” 

The speaker told members of the Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board that the 
railroads must inform the American 
people vigorously of the “unfairness and 
discrepancy in the rules of the game.” 
He said: “There are railroads in prac- 
tically every town of any size in the 
United States. Yet the citizens of each 
of these communities think of railroads 
in terms of physical characteristics of 
rails, trains, and porters, and with a 
sociological carry-over from the depres- 
sion that railroads, by the nature of 
things, are just naturally going te go 
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bankrupt from time to time. Other in- 
dustries have recognized the value of 
community relations and of telling their 
story to the public. Few other industries 
have so great an opportunity to act in 
sO many communities. The reward is 
great, for if the story is told well, the 
American people will see to it that the 
railroads get a square deal and that this 
industry will get equality of opportunity 
in the transportation field.” 

In another part of his address, the 
T. P. & W. president told the shippers: 
“Bankruptcy merely means sub- 
sidization of uneconomic methods of 
transportation in unfair competition.... 
If they were economically sound, you as 
shippers could afford to use them with- 
out subsidization being necessary—with- 
out paying for them out of your side- 
pocket rather than out of your billfold.” 

Mr. Coulter observed that one of the 
most important problems facing the rail- 
road industry is the merchandising of 
its product, adding that the carriers 
must tailor their services to fit present- 
day needs. “It is not enough today, in 
this period of intense competition for 
the time and attention of individuals, 
merely to have a better product: You 
must have a better product, then mer- 
chandise it, serving it up on a silver 
platter and garnishing it with special 
items to fit the needs of the individual 
customer.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended October 29 totaled 591,317 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on November 3. This 
was an increase of 2,229 cars, or 0.4 
per cent, above the previous week, a 
drop of 339,656 cars, or 36.5 per cent, 
below the corresponding week last year, 
and 349,429 cars, or 37.1 per cent, under 
the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
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The “stove pipe” bridge, shown above carrying state highway 40 over Atlantic Coast Line tracks just north of Whitakers, N. C., is 
doubtless one of very few such bridges to have been used in three different locations. Originally fabricated by the Phoenix Bridge 
Company at Phoenixville, Pa., in 1883, the 195-ft., 6-in. span was first erected as a Coast Line railroad bridge over the Neuse river at 
Smithfield, N. C. In 1905, with the coming of locomotives too heavy for the bridge’s E-25 rating, it was replaced there by a new 221-ft. 
through truss span, but re-erected over the Tar river on the railroad’s Spring Hope branch, where it remained for 23 years. In 1928, 


however, heavier locomotives required by increased traffic on the branch caught up with it again, with the result that it was moved 
to the location shown above, from which it was finally dismantled last July. The span was made of wrought iron, with compression 
members made of Phoenix column sections. All joints were compression bearing and had no connection bolts or rivets. In erecting it over the 
highway as shown above it had to be skewed one panel, or about 20 ft. 





week ended October 22 totaled 589,088 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


Revenve Freicut Car Loapincs 

For the week ended Saturday, October 22 
District 9. 9. 1947 
Eastern 164,162 170,412 
Allegheny 185,977 196,895 
Pocahontas i 69,022 74,561 
Southern 140,273 142,344 
Northwestern 143,048 144,094 
Central Western 150,933 153,696 
Southwestern .... 48,450 73,501 72,625 
Total Western 

Districts 260,678 


367,542 370,415 





Total All Roads 589,088 926,976 


954,627 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 
products 57,356 55,919 55,562 
Livestock 19,092 22,229 22,172 
Coal . 52,482 178,185 190,678 
Coke 3,909 15,458 15,306 
Forest products 40,781 50,558 48,317 
Ore 6,832 66,018 66,489 
Merchandise I.c.1. 88,341 111,909 124,178 
Miscellaneous .... 320,295 426,700 431,925 





589,088 
583,913 
574,228 891,651 
658,128 908,866 
661,472 908,592 


926,976 
912,957 


954,627 
954,149 
956,862 
942,455 
937,954 


October 22 
October 15 
Octobe: 8 
October 1 . 
September 24 .... 


Cumulative total 


42 weeks 29,558,685 34,956,619 36,226,337 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 


ended October 22 totaled 86,607 cars, as 
compared with 77,619 cars for the pre- 
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vious week, and 91,121 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
October 22, 1949 32,878 
October 23, 1948 . 37,206 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
October 22, 1949 3,152,038 
October 23, 1948 3,261,182 


1,295,658 
1,451,085 


488 Railroad Officers Had ‘48 
Salaries of $20,000 or More 


There were 488 railroad officers re- 
ceiving compensation during 1948 at 
the annual rate of $20,000 or more, their 
average compensation for that year hav- 
ing been $32,353, according to a compila- 
tion issued by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The com- 
pilation, Statement No. 4941 of the 
bureau, differs from previous similar 
statements in that its data are on the 
$20,000-and-over basis, whereas it pre- 
decessors dealt with annual salaries of 
$10,000 or more. 

This change came about as a result of 
new reporting requirements, the _ in- 
structions covering schedule 562 of the 
1948 annual-report form, from which 


the data were taken, having called for 
reports on the $20,000-and-over basis. 
Those instructions had previously called 
for reports on the $10,000-and-over basis. 
Another change is the dropping of a 
table which showed the percentage rela- 
tionship between the aggregate of the 
executive salaries covered and the aggre- 
gate payrolls of their railroads. 

The data cover Class I line-haul roads 
and Class I switching and _ terminal 
companies. They show that the 1948 
figures given above compare with 1947 
figures showing that 450 officers received 
salaries of $20,000 or more in that year, 
their average compensation having been 
$31,593. 

The aggregate amounts paid to the 
$20,000-and-over group in 1948 and 
1947 were $15,788,223 and $14,216,644, 
respectively. Twenty-three officers re- 
ceived 1948 salaries of $70,000 or more, 
while 199 of the 488 in the $20,000-and- 
over group were in the $20,000-to-$24,999 
class. These latter received 27.08 per cent 
of the total paid to the group, while 
the second largest portion (20.15 per 
cent) went to the 96 officers in the 
$30,000-to-$39,999 class. The $70,000- 
and-over class got 12.5 per cent of the 
group’s total. 

The bureau’s brief comment on the 
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figures noted that the 488 officers in the 
$20,000-and-over group in 1948 repre- 
sented an increase of 71.23 per cent 
above the 285 in that group in 1941. The 
average compensation of members of the 
group was $30,647 in 1941, $1,706 less 
than the 1948 average. 

The reporting requirements also called 
for reports showing payments made by 
each road to the five persons receiving 
the largest amounts of compensation 
during 1948, regardless of the salary 
basis. These, together with the $20,000- 
and-over group, made a total of 845 offi- 
cers with respect to whose salaries re- 
turns were received. The 845 received 
aggregate compensation in 1948 of $19,- 
522,098. an average of $23,103. As the 
bureau noted, some or all of the top five 
officers of some roads did not receive 
as much as $20,000. 


Southern Rate-Pact Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that the December 14 
hearing at Atlanta, Ga., on the Bul- 
winkle-Act agreement filed by southern 
railroads, will be held at the offices of 
the Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
ference instead of at Georgia’s state capi- 
tol, as previously assigned. 


Air Lines Big Relative 
Spenders for Advertising 


Air lines spent relatively 12 times as 
much as Class I railroads for advertising 
in 1947, according to a compilation of 
comparative expenditures sent to rail- 
road public relations representatives by 
Robert S. Henry, vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads. In 
the same year, the relative advertising 
expenditures of Class I intercity bus lines 
and Class I intercity truck lines, respec- 
tively, were about 4144 times and 1% 
times those of Class I railroads. 

The foregoing comparisons are on the 
basis of advertising expenditures per $100 
of operating revenue. The air line figure 
for 1947 was $3.13, as compared with 26 
cents for Class I roads. Figures for the 
intercity bus and truck lines were $1,16 


and 29 cents, respectively. These and 
other comparisons are given in Colonel 
Henry’s compilation, reproduced _here- 
with. While last year’s figures for Class 
I roads are also shown, the A.A.R. vice- 
president explained that comparative 
1948 figures for other forms of transpor- 
tation will not be available “for several 
months.” 





Additional General News will be found 
on pages 80 and 81 





OVERSEAS 





Austria.—So-called counterpart funds 
recently released in this country include 
50 million schillings ($5 million) to be 
spent on Austrian railroads, according 
to an announcement made in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. As the announcement ex- 
plained, counterpart funds are the for- 
eign-currency equivalents of E.C.A. dol- 
lar grants to participating countries. The 
funds accumulate as citizens of each 
country buy goods and services fur- 
nished to their governments under the 
European Recovery Program. The for- 
eign currency is held in special ac- 
counts for industrial, agricultural and 
other recovery projects within the coun- 
try, and is released periodically with the 
approval of E.C.A. Of the 50 million 
schillings allocated to the Austrian rail- 
roads, 15 million will be spent for re- 
construction of war-damaged equipment; 
20 million for new equipment, and 15 
million for power plants. 


French North Africa.—Three orders for 
electric switching locomotive apparatus 
destined for French North Africa have 
been placed with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Company by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. For the Chemin 
de Fer de Morocco, Westinghouse will 





How Railroad Advertising Expenditures Compare with Those of Other Transport Agencies 


ool Number of 
Carrier Year carriers 
(a) Class I intercity 1945 687 
trucks* 1946 698 
1947 568 
(a) Class I intercity 1945 231 
hus lines 1946 254 
1947 253 
(b) Air Lines 1945 17 
1946 17 
1947 16 
Class I railroads 1945 135 
1946 133 
1947 131 
1948 131 


Proportion 

of opr. revenue Per 

spent for $100 
Operating Advertising advertising of opr. 
revenue expenditure (per cent) rev. 
$ 389,946,337 $ 1,063,441 0.27 $0.27 
439,025,901 1,214,513 0.28 0.28 
416,814,115 1,197,900 0.29 0.29 
377,933,053 3,288,207 0.87 0.87 
380,627,013 4,156,128 1.09 1.09 
367,424,468 4,257,663 1.16 1.16 
214,606,665 6,752,997 3.15 3.15 
311,893,041 9,479,562 3.04 3.04 
303,193,780 9,485,824 3.13 3.13 
8,898,608,727 16,709,060 0.19 0.19 
7,627 ,650,517 19,624,511 0.26 0.26 
8,684,918,252 22,453,792 0.26 0.26 
9,671,721,893 24,357,789 » 0.25 0.25 


(a) Figures furnished by Economics and Statistics Bureau, 1.C.C. 


(b) Figures furnished by Civil Aeronautics Board. 


* Commercial carriers of general freight. 
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supply electrical apparatus for two 1,500- 
hp. locomotives. These units will be com- 
pletely sand-proofed for desert use and 
will incorporate a special ventilating sys- 
tem for expelling sand by centrifugal 
force. Another order is for electrical 
equipment for a 750-hp. locomotive for 
a Moroccan phosphate enterprise, and 
the third is for complete electrical ap- 
paratus for five 1,000-hp. locomotives for 
the Algerian railways. 


Pakistan.—This country’s ministry of 
communications has invited bids from 
American manufacturers for 32 4-6-2 
“YB” class passenger locomotives, 12 
2-8-2 “YD” class freight locomotives, 13 
boilers for the “YB” class locomotives 
and 11 boilers for the “YD” class, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Specifications may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Bids will be accepted by the railway di- 
vision, ministry of communications, gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan, 
until December 12. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A.A.R. Annual Meeting 
At Chicago, November 18 


The annual meeting of member roads 
of the Association of American Railroads 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on November 18. It will be 
preceded on November 17 by a meeting 
of the association’s board of directors. 





The Chicago Railroad Diesel Club will 
holds its regular monthly meeting in the 
Bal Tabarin room of the Hotel Sherman 
at 7:30 p.m., November 10. 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
will hold its next meeting on November 
7, at 8 p.m., at the Midway Club, 1931 
University avenue, St. Paul, Minn. James 
E. Morris, of the Vapor Heating Cor- 
poration, will talk on “Maintenance of 
Steam Heating Equipment.” A motion 
picture also will be shown. The associa- 
tion recently elected the following offi- 
cers for the 1949-50 club year: President, 
J. Hansen, district general car foreman, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic, Minneapolis, Minn.; first vice-presi- 
dent, N. E. Carlson, assistant master car 
builder, Great Northern, St. Paul; sec- 
ond vice-president, L. R. Kassick, super- 
visor freight cars, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, Minneapolis; third 
vice-president, N. J. Maglich, general car 
foreman, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, 
and, secretary-treasurer, G. H. Wells, as- 
sistant to superintendent car department, 
Northern Pacific, St. Paul. 


The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will held its annual “Honor Night” 
meeting on November 22, at 8 p.m., at 
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grade crossings, the 
Baltimore & Ohio is dis- 
tributing to newspapers 
along its lines mats and 
proofs of three cartoons, 
one of which is repro- 
duced here. In sending 
them to editors, R. M. 
Van Sant, B. & O. direc- 
tor of public relations, 
pointed out that the 
incidence of public cross- 
ing accidents “remains 
much too high, in spite 
of steady improvement 
over the years. The prin- 
' cipal cause . . . is the 
thoughtlessness and reck- 
lessness of the people 
who use them.” Distribu- 
tion of the cartoons is 
part of an_ intensive 
safety campaign which 
the B. & O. has been 
“waging on many fronts 
since the beginning of 
this year,” and which 
has shown encouraging 
results in reduction of 
employee injuries 














the Hotel DeSoto, St. Louis, Mo. Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner William J. 
Patterson will talk on “Certain Current 
Problems of Interest to Car Department 
Officers”. 


_ A. N. Campbell, mechanical engineer, 

car department, Canadian National, will 
address the next meeting of the Cana- 
dian Railway Club on November 14, at 
8 p.m., in Cardy hall, Mount Royal 
hotel, Montreal, Que. The subject of 
his address will be “Freight Car De- 
signing.” 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on November 
14, at 8 p.m. “Passenger Car Heating” 
will be the subject of an address by 
G. M. Egart, sales engineer, Vapor Heat- 
ing Corporation. 


The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will hold its next meeting on November 
21 at 8 p.m. at the Wm. H. Ziegler Com- 
pany, 2929 University avenue, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. V-8 and V-12 Caterpillar 
Diesels applied to gas-electric motor cars 
will be the subject of the meeting; a 
half section of one of the motors will 
be cut away for inspection. 


A round-table discussion on “What Is 
the Financial Outlook for the Railroads 
—and How It Can Be Improved” under 
the chairmanship of Pierre R. Bretey, 
railroad security analyst of Baker, Weeks 
& Harden, stock exchange house, will be 
the feature of the November 17 meeting 
of the New York Railroad Club, at 29 
West 39th street, New York. Other par- 
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ticipants include: Charles L. Bergmann, 
partner, R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Walter 
H. Finke, vice-president, Savings Banks 
Trust Company; Marshall Dunn of Wood 
Struthers & Co., and. Dr. Charles L. 
Dearing, Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. co-author of Brookings’ re- 
cently published study “National Trans- 
portation Policy.” 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in October 


Domestic orders for 22 Diesel-electric 
locomotive units, costing an estimated 
$2,600,000, were reported in Railway Age 
in October. No orders for freight or 
passenger cars were reported. The loco- 





motive orders are listed in detail in the 
accompanying table. 

During the first 10 months of 1949, 
Railway Age has reported domestic or- 
ders for 612 Diesel-electric locomotive 
units, 13 steam and 7 electric locomo. 
tives, the estimated cost of which is $89,. 
589,332; and 3,867 freight cars and 30 
passenger cars costing an estimated $19,- 
576,722. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Illinois Terminal has ordered nine 
1,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Company, at 
an estimated cost of $1,000,000. Delivery 
of these units, expected in February, 
1950, will permit complete Dieselization 
of the railroad’s steam division. 


IRON & STEEL 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has or 
dered 27,500 tons of rail from the Tenn- 
essee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. The 
steel, enough for 75 mi. of 132-lb. rail 
and 50 mi. of 115-lb., is to be used on 
mainline heavy traffic territory. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Southern has ordered equipment 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany to provide radio communication 
between eight locomotives and a fixed 
station at New Orleans, La. This equip- 
ment will operate at a frequency of 161.- 
49 megacycles. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Great Northern has ordered 66 
passenger-train cars at a cost of about 
$9,000,000. The American Car & Foundry 
Co. will built 6 mail-baggage cars, 6 
baggage-dormitory cars, 6 60-passenger 
coaches, 6 coffee shop-lounge cars (each 
of which will seat 14 at the counter, 12 
at tables and 20 in the lounge), 6 36- 
passenger dining cars and 6 36-passenger 
observation lounge cars. Thirty sleeping 
cats (16 of the 1 compartment-3 bed- 
room-7 duplex roomette-4 open section 
type, 8 of the 4 bedroom-16 duplex 
roomette type and 6 of the 2 compart- 
ment-5 bedroom-6 roomette type) will 
be made by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. Delivery of the 
cars, which, with equipment previously 





Locomotives 
Date Purchaser No. Type Builder 
Oct. 1 Rast PP. & P. 1,000-hp. D.-E. 
sw. units Baldwir 
Oct. 1 D535. & A. 1,500-hp. D.-E. 
rd.-sw. units Baldwin 
2,006-hp. D.-E. 
transfer units Baldwin 
Oct. 15 B. & O. # 1,000-hp. D.-E. ' 
sw. units Lima-Hamiltom 
Oct. 15 Ciacinnati Union Terminal 750-hp. D.-E. : 
sw. units Lima-Hamilton 


——_ 
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ordered, will be used for the new stream- 
liner fleet that will take over the “Em- 
pire Builder” run, is expected during the 
first half of 1951. When deliveries are 
made the streamlined cars on the pres- 
ent “Empire Builders” will be assigned 
to the “Oriental Limited.” The inquiry 
for the 66 new cars was reported in 
Railway Age of October 22. 


SPECIAL 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
ordered a rotary snow plow from the 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation, with deliv- 
ery scheduled in time for service this 
winter. The 1,500-hp. plow is like those 
sold to the Union Pacific and the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, as 
reported previously in the Railway Age 
of July 23, page 52. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Dudley W. Moor, Jr., former vice-presi- 
dent of the American Mat Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been elected president, 
succeeding the late E. M. Belknap. 





L. G. Bolin has been placed in, charge 
of service responsibilities to railroads 
operating in and near Denver, Colo., for 
the Vapor Heating Corporation. Mr. Bo- 
lin, who will now have his headquarters 
in the Equitable Building in Denver, has 
been with Vapor Heating Corporation for 
several years, working with railroads in 
the Chicago area. 


The Koppers Company has announced 
the following changes in its production 
and research departments: Fred Denig, 
vice-president, appointed manager of the 
production department, succeeding Hugh 
C. Minton, who has resigned because of 
ill health; G. Frank D’Alelio appointed 
vice-president and manager of the re- 
search department, the position formerly 
held by Mr. Denig, and A. R. Powell, for- 
merly assistant manager of the research 
department, appointed associate man- 
ager of that department. 


William J. Gabb and associates have 
acquired all the interest in, and the busi- 
ness of, the Waterbury Battery Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Gabb has been 
elected president and treasurer and Mar- 
tin L. Martus, the retiring president, will 
continue in an advisory capacity. G. A. 
Nelson will continue as vice-president 
and sales manager, serving railroad re- 
quirements for primary batteries. 


Eugene C. O'Connell, formerly service 
engineer in the Los Angeles, Cal., branch 
of the Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pony, Aurora, Ill, has been appointed 
manager at San Francisco, Cal., and 
Clarence H. Gabriel, formerly service en- 
gineer at the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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Denver, Colo. 


OBITUARY 


Stanley J. Turreff, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
whose death was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 24, came to Union 
Switch & Signal from the Federal Signal 
Company in 1924. He was appoint- 





Stanley J. Turreff 


ed assistant resident manager, south- 
western district, at St. Louis, Mo., in 
1927, and advanced to resident manager 
at the same office in 1937. From 1939 
to 1947 he was engaged on special as- 
signments and, in 1947, was appointed 
assistant to the president. 


Atlantic Coast Line—Examiner A. G. 
Nye has recommended in a proposed re- 
port that Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now authorize 
this road to abandon 47.34 mi. of branch 
lines, abandonment of which was dis- 
approved by the division in a September 
4, 1945, report. The lines involved are 
a branch from Sumter, S. C., to Darling- 
ton, 37.78 mi., and a branch thereof from 
Elliott to Bishopville, 9.56 mi. The divi- 
sion’s adverse ruling of 1945 was based 
on a finding that there was an “urgent 
public need” for the rail facilities under 
conditions then existing, when trucks 
were unobtainable. The denial, however, 
was without prejudice to renewal of the 
application after one year. 

As summarized in the proposed re- 
port, evidence in support of the renewed 
application, filed last February, indi- 
cated that “conditions have changed ma- 
terially” since 1945. “Ample motor truck 
service,” Examiner Nye added, “is now 
available throughout the area and is be- 
ing used to no little extent. Privately 
owned motor trucks are used extensive- 
ly. . . .The highway net within the area 





branch, has been appointed manager at 





is favorable and provides efficient access 
to nearby railroad stations. The appli- 
cant has sustained substantial losses from 
branch-line operations for more than 5 
years due to competition from. highway 
transporters. During no single year of 
this period have the system revenues 
earned on the traffic. . .moved over the 
branch been sufficient to meet the costs 
of handling. The expenditure of large 
sums to rehabilitate the property under 
these conditions would be wasteful. Con- 
tinued operation of the branch would 
impose an undue burden upon the ap- 
plicant and interstate commerce.” 

Protestants for the most part are farm 
owners and business men located along 
the branch; and their opposition argu- 
ments include a contention to the effect 
that the A.C.L. “has failed to encourage 
the patronage of the small shipper.” As 
to that Examiner Nye suggested that 
“those who must be importuned to use 
the services of a railroad are evidently 
not in any serious need for it.” Another 
protestant is the town of Darlington, 
S. C., which contributed the proceeds of 
an 1889 bond issue as an aid in con- 
struction of the branch. The town con- 
tends that the proposed abandonment 
would be a breach of the contract it 
entered at that time with a predecessor 
company of the A.C.L. That question 
“is one of law for the courts to decide,” 
the examiner said, adding that the com- 
mission “has held in previous cases that 
the fact that a railroad has received 
municipal aid in the construction of its 
line is not controlling on the question 
of the right to abandon.” 

The examiner would have the division 
include in the abandonment order which 
he recommends a condition requiring the 
A.C.L. to sell the branch or any portion 
thereof to any responsible person offer- 
ing to purchase it for continued opera- 
tion and willing to pay not less than the 
net salvage value. The offer would be 
open for 60 days from the date of the 
abandonment certificate issued by the di- 
vision. 


Atlantic Coast Line—Examiner H. J. 
Blond has recommended in a proposed 
report that Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorize this 
road to abandon 20 mi. of branch line 
between Fairmont, N. C., and Chad- 
bourn. The line is a section of the 
A.C.L.’s so-called Conway and Myrtle 
Beach branch, and the principal opposi- 
tion to the proposed abandonment comes 
from the towns of Fairmont and Craw- 
fordville. In recommending favorable ac- 
tion on the application, the .examiner 
noted that the line is “paralleled by an 
all-weather paved highway route. . .which 
connects with and crosses numerous 
other paved roads.” He also referred to 
evidence which indicates that operating 
losses on the line have been “substan- 
tial,” and that there is no source of new 
traffic. 


Application has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. — To abandon 
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operation of a 12.8-mi. line owned by its 
lessor, the Texas Central, which is a 
joint applicant for authority to abandon 
the line. It extends from a point near 
Whitney, Tex., to a point about 7 mi. 
east of Morgan, and will be submerged 
by construction by the federal govern- 
ment of the Whitney dam and reservoir 
on the Brazos river. A relocated line 
will be built at government expense, and 
the application also seeks authority for 
the T.C. to acquire and the M.-K.-T. to 


operate the new line. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Missouri Pacific—To abandon opera- 
tion under trackage rights over approxi- 
mately 5 mi. of line near West Frank- 
fort, Ill. The Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., owns 103 ft. of the 
line while the remainder is owned by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which per- 
formed for the M.P. all operations cov- 
ered by the trackage rights. The “sole 
purpose” of the arrangement, the re- 
port said, was to give the M.P. direct 
access to a mine of the Peabody Coal 
Company which was abandoned on April 
1, 1947. 

Nacogdoches & Southeastern.—To aban- 
don operation under trackage rights over 
a 28.3-mi. line extending from a point 
about 1.5 mi. northwest of Oil Springs, 
Tex., to Calgary. The line, owned by 
Frost Lumber Industries, formerly served 
logging operations which have been 
abandoned. The division’s report noted 
that Frost advised the N. & S. last July 
that its operations over the line would 
not be permitted after August 1, and 
said that need for the operation “has 
ceased to exist and there is no reason- 


able prospect of the need recurring in . 


the future.” 

Southern—To abandon a 13.3-mi. line 
between Lilita, Ala., and McDowell. 
While the division found that the aban- 
donment will have “some adverse effect” 
upon shippers of forest products, who 
will be required to truck their shipments 
longer distances to stations on other 
rail lines, it determined that such “in- 
convenience” would be “less critical than 
would be the continued financial losses 
incurred by the applicant in operation of 
the line.” 


CAR SERVICE 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set back, from October 31 until De- 
cember 31, the expiration date of Service 
Order No. 817, which authorizes the use 
of giant refrigerator cars at freight rates 
applicable to the same commodities load- 
ed in standard reefers. 


Chairman Arthur H. Gass of the Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, has advised railroad ‘trans- 
portation officers of the “considerable 
complaint, alleging slow handling of tank 
cars which are used for movement of 
edible oils,” that was made at a recent 
meeting of the Midwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board. The Gass circular, dated 
October 31, said that the complaints “par- 
ticularly emphasized slow empty move- 
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ment,” and it went on to request the 
transportation officers to “instruct all 
concerned to do what is necessary to 
avoid complaints of this kind.” 


FINANCIAL 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Bond Modifica- 
tion.—Hearings in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s con- 
sideration of this road’s Mahaffie-Act ap- 
plication for authority to modify its con- 
solidated refunding mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds and its collateral trust 4 per cent 
bonds will be held at Boston, Mass., in 
the Hotel Lenox on December 6. Exam- 
iner Homer H. Kirby will preside. (See 
Railway Age of September 10, page 80.) 





Des Moines & Central lowa.—Control 
and Acquisition—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized Murray M. Salzberg, Meyer P. 
Cross, and Morris H. Snerson to acquire 
control through stock ownership of this 
recently reorganized road. The same re- 
port authorized the road to purchase 
for $162,500 the railroad properties of its 
lessor, the Iowa Terminal Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa. The stock which will 
give Messrs. Salzberg, Cross and Sner- 
son control of the D.M. & C.I. will be 
issued to them, pursuant to the reor- 
ganization plan, in exchange for their 
first-mortgage-bond holdings in the pre- 
decessor company. It will total 12,972 
shares, 75.67 per cent of the new com- 
pany’s entire issue. The report said that 
the same three individuals have control- 
ing stockholdings in the Jamestown. 
Westfield & Northwestern, the Unadilla 
Valley, and the Southern New “York. 
Their application in the present case 
said they are officers of H. E. Salzberg & 
Co., a New York corporation dealing in 
used railroad and power equipment. 


Iinois Central—Refinancing Plan.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved this road’s 
plan for refunding 6 issues of its under- 
lying bonds maturing in 1951, 1953, and 
1955. As proposed in the plan, which 
was outlined in the Railway Age of 
September 24, page 70, the commission 
authorized refunding issues of consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds aggregating $52,- 
201,000 and consisting of series A, $10,- 
378,000, series B, $12,686,000, both dated 
November 1 and due November 1, 1979; 
and series C, $29,137,000, dated Novem- 
ber 1 and due November 1, 1974. The 
As and Bs will be offered, respectively, 
in exchange for like principal amounts 
of outstanding issues of 4 and 5 per cent 
refunding mortgage bonds, due Novem- 
ber 1, 1955. The interest on the As and 
Bs up to the latter date will be 4% 
per cent and 5% per cent, respectively, 
and thereafter both issues will bear in- 
terest at 334 per cent. The series C 
issue of $29,137,000 will bear interest of 


3% per cent throughout its 25-year term, 
and these bonds will be offered. along 
with cash payments, in exchange for 
$18,095,000 of Louisville division first- 
mortgage, 31% per cent hends, due July 
1, 1953. and for bonds of three Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans issues as fol- 
lows: $9,441.000 of 5 per cent and 
$407,000 of 3%4 per cent consolidated 
mortgage bonds, both due June 15, 1951; 
and $1.194.000 of Memphis division, first- 
mortgage. 4 per cent bonds, due Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. The additional cash pav- 
ments per $1,000 bond, which the I.C.’s 
exchange offer contemplates with respect 
to the four foregoing issues are as fol- 
lows: $4.58, $26.41, $2.03, and $13.02. 
The commission’s report also approved 
the various other features of the re- 
financing plan, including arrangements 
for collateral for the new issues. The 
commission’s appraisal of the plan was 
stated generally in the report as follows: 
“Notwithstanding the immediate cost to 
be incurred at the higher rate of in- 
terest to be initially borne by a part of 
the new bonds, we are of the opinion 
that the advantage to be derived by 
having a part of the early maturities re- 
funded at this time, and a seasoned 
market for the new bonds in the event 
it should become necessary to sell ad- 
ditional bonds for future refinancing, is 
sufficient to justify the cost, and the au- 
thority requested should be granted.” 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas. — Acquisition 
and Operation.—This road and its les- 
sor, the Texas Central, have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority, respectively, to operate and to 
acquire an 1]-mi. line which will extend 
from a point near Whitney, Tex., to a 
point about 7 mi. east of Morgan. The 
line, built at the expense of the federal 
government, will replace a 12.8-mi. line 
between the same points which will be 
submerged when the Whitney dam and 
reservoir on the Brazos river are com- 
pleted. Authority to abandon the present 
line is also sought in the application. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—New Director. 
—C. E. Naylor, president of the Mainte- 
nance Engineering Corporation, Houston, 
Texas, has been elected a member of 
this road’s board of directors to succeed 
the late L. H. Prichard. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—Sale 
for Continued Operation—In a letter 
sent on October 31 to newspapers, labor 
unions and other interested parties, Ray- 
mond L. Gebhardt’ and Ferdinand J. 
Sighardt, trustees of the N.Y.0.&W., have 
announced their intention to apply for 
court authority to sell certain parts of 
the line for “continued operation,” but 
have denied any intention of abandoning 
the property in whole or in part, or of 
selling any part of it for scrap purposes. 
The trustees’ letter read as follows: 

“So long as it may be within our 
power, we shall make every effort to 
continue the operation of this property. 
Notwithstanding anything which you may 
hear to the contrary, there are no plans 
afoot for the abandonment of the prop- 
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erty or any part of it. We expect, how- 
ever, that application will be made to 
the court and returnable within the next 
four or five weeks to sell certain parts 
of the line to anyone interested in pur- 
chasing with the obligation imposed of 
continued operation. In other words, 
there will be no sale of anv part of the 
system for scrap purposes. You may rest 
assured that there will be continued op- 
eration and service rendered to the best 
of our ability.” 


Peoria Terminal.—Lease of P. H. C. & 
W.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific subsi- 
diary to modify the lease under which it 
operates the properties of the Peoria, 
Hanna City & Western. The modifica- 
tions will bring the amortization and de- 
preciation phases of the rental payments 
into line with deductions allowed by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to the lessor 
for such purposes. Also, they will ex- 
punge from the rental-payment provi- 
sions the lessee’s obligation to pay divi- 
dends on the lessor’s capital stock. The 
commission’s report called the latter “de- 


sirable” for the reason that the lessee . 


owns all of the lessor’s stock, and has 
thus been making the dividend payments 
to itself. 


Reading.—Merger of Subsidiary.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved the merger into 
this road of the properties of its subsi- 
diary and lessor, the Mount Carbon, 
which owns about 2.5 mi. of track from 
a point near Pottsville, Pa., to Palo Al- 
to. As of August 24, the Reading owned 
5,323 shares of M.C. stock—all but 324 
shares of the total outstanding. The mer- 
ger plan approved in the present report 
contemplates an offer to minority holders 
of 1% shares of Reading first-preferred 
stock in exchange for each share of 
M.C. A previous commission report (July 
2, 1948), which authorized the Reading 
to acquire control of the M.C. through 
stock ownership, fixed $53 per share plus 
25 cents per share commission as the 


amount which might be paid for such _ 


stock. The present decision “is not to be 
construed as revoking or modifying” that 
authorization, the division said. As to 
the net savings resulting from the 
merger, the division noted that they 
would be “small,” amounting to only 
$1,783 per year. The report added, how- 
ever, that “the corporate structure of the 
Reading system will be simplified,” and 
such simplification “will be in the public 
interest.” 


New Securities 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized: 

_ Chesapeake & Ohio.—To assume liabil- 
ity for $3,600,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part 45 Diesel-elec- 
tric switching locomotives at an esti- 
mated total cost of $4,510,443 (see Rail- 
way Age of October 8, page 84). The 
certificates will be dated November 1, 
and will mature in 30 semiannual in- 
stallments of $120,000 each, beginning 
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May 1, 1950. The commission’s report 
approved a selling price of 99.117 for the 
issue with a 2 per cent interest rate—the 
bid of Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and 
three associates, which will make the 
average annual interest cost approximate- 
ly 2.13 per cent. The certificates were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding 
from 1.1 to 2.45 per cent, according to 
maturity. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—To 
issue $25,760,000 of secured promissory 
notes, and a like amount of 3% per 
cent first-mortgage bonds, series B, to 
be pledged as part of the collateral for 
the notes. The notes will be delivered 
to five banks as evidence of loans ag- 
gregating $27,760,000, which will be ap- 
plied toward the redemption on January 
1, 1950, of a like principal amount of 
the road’s 4 per cent, first-mortgage 
bonds, series A. The redemption price 
will be 104% plus accrued interest, a 
total of $27,435,305, and the premium 
will be paid from funds in the road’s 
treasury. The transaction was described 
in the application filed with the com- 
mission as the “first step” in a plan 
for refinancing all of the applicant’s 
outstanding indebtedness (see Railway 
Age of October 22, page 65). 

The banks to which the notes will be 
delivered and the loan to be made by 
each are as follows: First National Bank 
of New York, $6,182,400; Chase Nation- 
al Bank, $5,924,800; National City Bank, 
$5,924,800; Bankers Trust Company, $5,- 
152,000; Guaranty Trust Company, §$2,- 
576,000. The notes will be dated Janu- 
ary 3, 1950, and will mature December 
31, 1954. They will bear interest at 2 
per cent to January 1, 1951, 2% per 
cent for the next year, and 2% per cent 
from January 1, 1952, to maturity. After 
the presently fixed or any accelerated ma- 
turity date, the rate would become 6 
per cent. In addition to the series B 
bonds, the collateral for the notes will 
include United States government securi- 
ties with an aggregate par value of 
$5,000,000. 

In approving the arrangements for the 
loans, the commission exempted the sale 
of the notes from its competitive-bidding 
requirements, as had been requested by 
the road. At the same time, the commis- 
sion said that if the road should desire, 
at some future time, to sell the series 
B bonds (here authorized only as col- 
lateral for the notes), it “will be ex- 
pected to anticipate the sale thereof in 
time to effect their sale through com- 
petitive bidding.” 

Denver & Rio Grande Western.—To as- 
sume liability for $2,250,000 of series O 
equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part the acquisition of 25 passenger- 
train cars from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company at an es- 
timated total cost of $3,028,271 (see 
Railway Age of October 8, page 84). 
The certificates will be dated December 
1 and will mature in 30 semi-annual in- 
stallments of $75,000 each, beginning 
June 1, 1950. The commission’s report 
approved a selling price of 99.5223 for 
the issue with a 2% per cent interest 
rate—the bid of Harriman Ripley & Co. 
and Lehman Brothers, which will make 
the average annual interest cost. approxi- 
mately 2.32 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.15 to 2.6 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis—To 





assume liability for $3,450,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 
200 box cars and 25 passenger-train cars 
at an estimated total cost of $4,314,430 
(see Railway Age of October 1, page 
61). The certificates will be dated Octo- 
ber 15 and will mature in 30 semiannual 
installments of $115,000 each, beginning 
April 1, 1950. The commission’s report 
approved a selling price of 99.053 for 
the issue with a 2 per cent interest rate 
—the bid of Salomon Brothers & Hutz- 
ler and three associates, which will 
make the average annual interest cost 
approximately 2.14 per cent. The certi- 
ficates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 1.1 to 2.45 per cent, 
according to maturity. 

Northern Pacific—To assume liability 
for $3,975,000 of equipment trust certi- 
ficates to finance in part 18 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives at an estimated total 
cost of $5,005,100 (see Railway Age of 
October 15, page 71). The certificates 
will be dated November 1 and will ma- 
ture in 15 annual installments of $265.,- 
000 each, beginning November 1, 1950. 
The commission’s report approved a sell- 
ing price of 99.055 for the issue with a 
2% per cent interest rate—the bid of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. and _ associates, 
which will make the average annual in- 
terest cost approximately 2.28 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the pub- 
lic at prices yielding from 1.2 to 2.525 
per cent, according to maturity. 


Application has been filed with the 1.C.C. 
b . 


y: 

Woabash.—To assume liability for $3,- 
465,000 of series B equipment trust cer- 
tificates, the third and final installment 
of a $9,690,000 issue, the whole of which 
will finance in part the acquisition of 
27 Diesel-electric locomotives and 20 
passenger-train cars (see Railway Age 
of March 5, page 69). Like all certificates 
of the issue, the $3,465,000 involved in 
the present application will be dated as 
of last March 1. They will mature 
in 15 annual installments of $231,000 
each, beginning March 1, 1950, and they 
will be sold on the basis of competitive 


bids. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


Nov. Last Last 
1 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks ........ 38.33 38.64 50.33 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds ......... 87.03 87.96 88.51 


Dividends Declared 


Atlanta & West Point.—50¢, payable December 
15 to holders of ‘record December 4. 

Camden & Burlington County.—75¢, semiannual, 
payable January 3, 1950, to holders of record 
December 15. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—4% special guaranteed, 
50¢, quarterly; 7% regular guaranteed, 87)4¢, 
quarterly, both payable December 1 to holders of 
record November 10. 

Delaware.—$1.00, semiannual, payable January 
3, 1950, to holders of record December 15. 

Eric & Pittshurgh.—7% guaranteed, 85¢, pay- 
able (after deduction of 2%4¢ Pennsylvania state 
tax) December 10 to holders of record November 
30. 

Lykens Valley.—40¢, semianrual, payable Janu- 
ary 3, 1950, to holders of recerd December 15. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—$1.00, pay- 
abl: December 1 to holders of record November 9. 

Norfolk & Western.—75¢, quarterly, payable De- 
cember 16 to holders of record November 28. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—common, 
$1.75, quarterly; 7% preferred, $1.75, both paya- 
ble January 3, 1950, to holders of record Decem- 
ber 10. 

Southern.—-common. $1.00, quarterly, 5% non- 
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cumulative preferred, $1.25, both payable Decem- 
ber 15 to holders of record November 15. 
Western of Alabama.—$2.00, payable December 
15 to holders of record December 5. 
West Jersey & Seashore—6% guaranteed, $1.50, 
semiannual, payable December 1 to holders of 
record November 15. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


Mitchell Heads D.S.S.&A.; 
Other Officers Also Elected 


The board of directors of the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railroad, at its 
first meeting on November 1, elected 
Henry S. Mitchell of Minneapolis, Minn., 
as president of the road, which was 
formed to consolidate and take over the 
properties of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic Railway and the Mineral Range, 
ending a 12-year bankruptcy of the two 
lines. (See Railway Age of October 29, 
page 62.) Mr. Mitchell was chairman of 
the reorganization managers of the South 
Shore and for many years has been coun- 
sel of the Canadian Pacific in Minne- 
apolis. 

Other officers elected by the directors 
were P. L. Solether, who was a trustee 
of the South Shore, as vice-president; J. 
C. Peterson, secretary; C. H. Bender, 
treasurer; M. J. Tracy, assistant secre- 
tary, and William Leicester, assistant 
treasurer. 

Officers appointed by Mr. Mitchell, 





president, are Leonard H. Murray, as- . 


sistant to the president; Herman F. 
Schmidt, general superintendent; Arthur 
C. Stenberg, general traffic manager; 





Henry S. Mitchell 


James B. Donnelly, comptroller; Thomas 
Z. Krumm, chief engineer; Arthur C. 
Greenseth, general mechanical superin- 
tendent; Thomas J. Ruth, purchasing 
agent, and F. M. Seiberlich, freight claim 
agent. 

Offices of Mr. Schmidt, who is also 
a director of the railroad, and of Mr. 
Stenberg, will be at Marquette, Mich. 
All the other officers will have offices in 
Minneapolis. 

Constant improvement of operations 
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and service will be the policy of the new 


management, Mr. Mitchell said. The 
road plans to compete aggressively for 
freight business, particularly bridge 
line transcontinental traffic received from 
and delivered to connecting lines for 
both east and westbound movement. A 
factor in speeding freight service, he ex- 
plained, is the South Shore’s rapid pro- 
gress in Dieselization of motive power. 
The South Shore already has nine mo- 
dern Diesel locomotives in road and 
switching service and four more are on 
order, including three two-unit Diesel 
locomotives of 2,000 h.p. each. 


EXECUTIVE 


Harley B. Nies, chief clerk to the exe- 
cutive vice-president of the Denver & 
Rio Grande at Denver, Colo., has been 
promoted to assistant to the executive 
vice-president at that point, succeeding 
the late W. C. Jones, whose death was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
z 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Richard Musenbrock, general attorney 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been promoted to 
general solicitor at that point, succeed- 
ing John C. DeMar, who retired on Octo- 





Richard Musenbrock 


ber 1. Mr. Musenbrock was born at St. 
Louis, Mo., on December 9, 1904, and 
studied law there and at Minneapolis. 
Between 1920 and 1925 he was deputy 
clerk in the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at St. Louis. He subsequently be- 
came secretary and law clerk to the late 
Judge Wilbur F. Booth of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Minneapolis. 
In 1932 he joined the M. & St. L. law 
department as attorney, being appointed 
general attorney in 1934. 


C. E. Bahl, assistant secretary of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis and as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, retired on 
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November 1, after more than 41 years of 
continuous railroad service. 


R. J. Herring, secretary and treasurer 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
has been elected comptroller, with head- 
quarters as before at Denver, Colo., suc- 
ceeding C. A. Zehnder, who has resigned 
to return to the employment of Ebasco 
Services, Inc., New York. Succeeding Mr. 
Herring as secretary is T. A. Thompson, 
who also retains his present position as 
assistant to president. William O. Col- 


dl 





R. J. Herring 


well, assistant treasurer at Denver, has 
been elected treasurer, replacing Mr. 
Herring. A photograph and biographical 
sketch of Mr. Thompson appeared in 
the Railway Age of November 13, 1948, 
in connection with his appointment as 
assistant to president. 

Mr. Herring was born at South Bend, 
Ind., on January 9, 1900, and attended 
Central High School, Pueblo, Colo., La 
Salle Extension University, Chicago, and 
Denver University. Prior to joining the 
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William O. Colwell 


Rio Grande, he was employed by the 
Koppers €ompany. He entered railroad 
service in April, 1919, as a stenographer- 
clerk with the Denver & Rio Grande 
(now D. & R. G. W.), being appointed 
valuation accountant in 1922 and budget 
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Our line of diesel switchers has been extended to include a 100-ton locomotive 
that develops 750 horsepower for traction. Starting tractive effort at 30% 
adhesion is 60,000 lbs. Continuous tractive effort is 34,000 lbs. at 6.1 mph. 





The new switcher is, as nearly as possible, a duplicate of our 1000-hp design 
—with maximum interchangeability of parts between the two. Chassis, hood 
and truck frames are identical. Electrical equipment of each is Westinghouse, 
and traction motors and generator are identical. The engine of the new 
switcher is a 6-cylinder version of the 8-cylinder in-line engine used in the 
larger locomotive — with 9” x 12” cylinders, pressure charging, and intercooling 
of air between compressor and intake manifold. The engine itself is conser- 
‘vatively rated 900 hp at 950 rpm. 


The new switcher will give a performance that will excel that of other loco- 
motives of its rating. It is available for multiple-unit operation, including 
electrically controlled sanding between units—and also is available with both 
right-hand and left-hand operating positions, when this is desired. 


Further details will be furnished upon request to the Lima Locomotive 
Division of the Lima-Hamilton Corporation; Lima, Ohio. 
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officer in 1938. Mr. Herring became 
treasurer in 194], and continued in that 
capacity until his election as secretary 
and treasurer two years ago. 

A native of Missouri, Mr. Colwell has 
served also with the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and the Union Pacific. He began 
his career with the Rio Grande in 1924 
as a stenographer, and in 1927 was at- 
tached to the office of president of the 
Denver & Salt Lake, as a stenographer. 
He became chief clerk to the president 
in 1933, advanced to treasurer in Janu- 
ary, 1945, and, with consolidation of 
the D. & S. L. with the Rio Grande in 


1947, was appointed assistant treasurer. 


C. S. MacKenzie, head tax accountant 
of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral auditor, a newly-created position, 
with headquarters as before at San 
Francisco. He has been given general su- 
pervision over federal income tax mat- 
ters for the road. 


W. K. Menard, secretary and treasurer 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, at 
Galveston, Tex., has retired after 50 
years of railroad service. He is succeeded 
by J. A. Manning, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


Frank L. Danforth, auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Delaware & Hudson at AI- 
bany, N. Y.,. who retired on October 1, 
as reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 8, was born on October 2, 1879, at 
Atchison, Kan. He attended grade school 
and Atchison Business College, entering 
railroad service in May, 1899, with the 
Missouri Pacific as car repairer at Atchi- 
son. He subsequently served as yard 
clerk and weighmaster, general clerk in 
the office of master mechanic, timekeep- 
er, division accountant and chief clerk 
to superintendent, successively. Mr. 
Danforth later went to Omaha, Neb., as 
chief clerk to division engineer, resign- 
ing in April, 1906, to enter the amuse- 
ment field in a managerial and promo- 
tion capacity. In June, 1914, he returned 
to railroad service as division accountant 
on the Kansas City Terminal division of 
the M.P., leaving that position in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, to join the D. & H. as divi- 
sion transportation accountant at Oneon- 
ta, N. Y. He later resigned to become 
resident auditor of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation at New Castle, Pa. At the 
close of World War,I, Mr. Danforth 
again joined the D. & H. and served as 
special accountant in the office of the 
comptroller at New York. He was ap- 
pointed. supervisor of division accounts 
at Albany in 1920; general assistant to 
auditor of disbursements on October 1, 
1923, and auditor of disbursements on 
December 1, 1924. 


OPERATING 


A. M. Harris, formerly superintendent 
of the Fort Wayne division of the Penn- 
sylvania, has returned to duty, after a 
leave of absence, as superintendent of 
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freight transportation, Western region, 
with headquarters at Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds T. F. Schaekel, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
freight transportation, Western region. 


Robert Hansen, general superintendent 
of the Craig Mountain, at Winchester, 
Idaho, has retired after 25 years of serv- 
ice with that road. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Dorace Ecles Motz. 


E. D. Moody, superintendent of the 
Western division, Southern Pacific, at 
Oakland Pier, Cal., has been promoted to 
assistant general manager of the S. P.’s 
lines in six western states, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal. He suc- 
ceeds the late V. M. Petterson. A. S. 
McCann, superintendent of transportation 
at San Francisco, succeeds Mr. Moody. 
Born at Ashland, Ore., on April 18, 1896, 





E. D. Moody 


Mr. Moody entered S. P. service as a 
clerk at Dunsmuir, Cal., in May, 1913, 
and advanced through yard service posi- 
tions on the Shasta and Sacramento divi- 
sions until his appointment as trainmas- 
ter in 1936. He became terminal superin- 
tendent in July, 1941, and assistant su- 
perintendent a year later. In February, 
1944, Mr. Moody was named assistant 
to general manager, being advanced te 
superintendent in January, 1945. 


X. R. Campbell, superintendent, River 
division, of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
at Chaffee, Mo., has been promoted to as- 
sistant to general superintendent of 
transportation at Springfield, Mo. He 
has been succeeded by J. L. Mumma, as- 
sistant suprintendent at Fort Scott, Kan. 
E. D. Jackson, assistant superintendent at 
Neodesha, Kan., has succeeded Mr. 
Mumma and has, in turn, been succeeded 
by W. R. Allen, terminal trainmaster at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Effective November 1, four operating 
divisions of the Pennsylvania were con- 
solidated into two new divisions and two 
other divisions were absorbed by present 
divisions. 

The Williamsport division, from Har- 
risburg, Pa., to Williamsport, Pa., and 
Renovo and Canandaigua, N. Y., was 
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consolidated with the Wilkes-Barre di- 
vision, from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Sun- 
bury, Reading and Norristown. The con- 
solidated division will be known as the 
Susquehanna and will have headquarters 
at Williamsport. The Cleveland division, 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Akron, Colum. 
bus and Marietta, was consolidated with 
the Erie & Ashtabula division, from Erie, 
Pa., and Ashtabula, Ohio, to Rochester, 
Pa. The consolidated division will be 
known as the Lake, with headquarters at 
Cleveland. The Monongahela division, 
from Uniontown, Pa., to Pittsburgh, was 
consolidated with the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, from Pittsburgh to Altoona, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, and J. D. 
Morris as superintendent. 

The Logansport division, centering at 
Logansport, Ind., with lines to Chicago, 
South Bend, Ind., Effner and Bradford, 
Ohio, was divided, the Bradford line be- 
ing consolidated with the Columbus di- 
vision, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio, W. H. Mapp, superintendent; and 
the balance being consolidated with the 
Chicago Terminal division, to be identi- 
fied hereafter as the Chicago division, 
under jurisdiction of J. D. Fuchs, super- 
intendent. 

These changes, made to improve ad- 
ministrative efficiency, will not affect 
train service. 

The new Lake division is under the 
jurisdiction of the Eastern Ohio General 
division, with J. Benton Jones as general 
superintendent. W. G. Dorwart, superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland division at 
Cleveland, has been transferred to the 
Conemaugh division, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, succeeding G. M. Sixsmith, 
who has been named assistant to the 
general superintendent of the Western 
Pennsylvania division, also at Pittsburgh. 
C. W. Jeffries, superintendent of the Mo- 
nongahela division, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh division. D. K. Chase, assistant to 
the general manager of the Central re- 
gion at Pittsburgh, has been named as- 
sistant to the vice-president, Central re- 
gion, with headquarters at Cleveland. E. 
L. Hofmann, general superintendent at 
Cleveland, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the newly-formed Lake divi- 
sion, and his former position abolished. 
Marion Streett, superintendent of the 
Erie & Ashtabula division at New Castle, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Lake division, with the 
same headquarters. M. H. Lingenfelter, su- 
perintendent of the Wilkes-Barre divi- 
sion at Sunbury, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the new Chi- 
cago division at Logansport. 

Mr. Chase, who. becomes assistant to 
the vice-president, Central region, was 
born at Rehobcth Beach, Del., and was 
graduated from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, entering the service of the P.R.R. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1913. Following 
service in the United States Army in 
France in World War I, he served on va- 
rious divisions of the railroad, becoming 
superintendent at Toledo, Ohic, in 1934. 
later being transferred to the Easter 
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and Pittsburgh divisions. Mr. Chase was 
advanced to general superintendent of 
the Eastern Ohio division in 1940, and 
transferred to the Western Pennsylvania 
division in 1942. He became assistant to 
the general manager of the Central re- 
gion in 1946. 


TRAFFIC 


Harvey L. Willard, whose appointment 
as coal traffic manager of the New 
York Central System at New York was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
22, was born in 1906 at Conneaut, Ohio, 
and entered the employ of the N. Y. C. 
at Toledo, Ohio, as a clerk in the 
freight trafic department in 1925. He 
became city freight agent in 1927 and 
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Harvey L. Willard 


traveling freight agent in 1929, at Toledo. 
Mr. Willard was appointed city coal 
agent at Detroit, Mich., in 1935, being 
advanced to assistant coal freight agent 
in 1937 and to coal freight agent 
in 1939. In 1945 he became general 
coal freight agent at Chicago, becom- 
ing assistant freight traffic manager there 
in 1948, which position he held until 
his‘ recent appointment. 


Vernon Gaston, assistant general freight 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of general 
freight agent, at that point. He has been 
succeeded by Russell R. Chavis. 


R. A. Matheson, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Southern at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted to 
general passenger agent at New York, 
effective November 1, to succeed D. H. 
Beck, who is transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C. W. M. McCullough, as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager at 
Washington, has been relieved from that 
position at his own request, and ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent 
at Philadelphia. Mr. Matheson was born 
at Middleboro, Mass., and entered the 
service of the Southern at Boston, Mass., 
as chief clerk in the office of the New 
England passenger agent, later serving 
as city passenger agent. He later served 
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at Washington as assistant city ticket 
agent and as traveling passenger agent. 
Returning to Boston, he was appointed 
New England passenger agent. In 1945 
he was promoted to division passenger 
agent at Washington and was appointed 
assistant general passenger agent at 
Philadelphia on July 1, 1947. 

Mr. McCullough was born at Royers- 
ford, Pa., and entered the employ of 
the Southern as a clerk and telegraph 
operator in the office of the district 
passenger agent at Philadelphia. After 
serving in various clerical capacities, he 
was appointed traveling passenger agent, 
later being promoted to district passenger 
agent at Baltimore. He was subsequently 
transferred to Philadelphia and in 1944 
was promoted to assistant general pas- 
senger agent. In July, 1947, he was ap- 
pointed assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager at Washington. 


George W. Schwamborn, city freight 
agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, at Chicago, has been appointed 
general agent, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


R. H. Rast, commercial agent of the 
Norfolk Southern, has been promoted to 
general agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Augusta, Ga. 


James W. Switzer, assistant to general 
passenger traffic manager of the New 
York Central System, with headquarters 
at Chicago, retired on October 31, after 
‘50 years of railroad service. 


MECHANICAL 


L. F. Williams, assistant electrical en- 
gineer of the Southern Pacific Lines at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted 
to electrical engineer at that point, suc- 
ceeding Paul Lebenbaum, who retired re- 
cently. G. W. Kahler, electrical inspector, 
has succeeded Mr. Williams. 


Fred R. Butts, master mechanic of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s Hanni- 
bal-Centerville divisions, with headquar- 
ters at Hannibal, Mo., has retired. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Butts is Lloyd G. Harville, 
assistant master mechanic of the Gales- 
burg (Ill.) and Ottumwa-Creston (Iowa) 
divisions. James R. Van Nortwick, general 
foreman of locomotive repairs at Gales- 
burg, IIl., succeeds Mr. Harville. 


C. W. Whistler, Jr., superintendent of 
the Logansport division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, at Logansport, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power 
of the Eastern Ohio division, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed 
J. S. Bell, who has been transferred to the 
Eastern Pennsylvania division at Harris- 
burg, Pa., succeeding A. W. Byron, 
granted leave. W. V. Amig, assistant mas- 
ter mechanic of the Eastern, division, has 
been appointed master mechanic of that 
division, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
suceeding G. R. Weaver, who has been 
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transferred to the Maryland and Del- 
marva divisions. 

Mr. Whistler was born at Ellwood City, 
Pa., and entered railroad service in 1923. 
Following service as master mechanic 
and superintendent of motive power, he 
was promoted to superintendent of the 
Logansport division in 1948. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


L. H. Powell, assistant to chief engi- 
neer—system, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, at Chicago, has been promoted to 
chief engineer of the road’s Coast Lines 
at Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding M. C. 
Blanchard, whose retirement was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 29. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Powell is R. H. Beeder, dis- 
trict engineer, Eastern district, Eastern 
Lines, at/ Topeka, Kan., who is being re- 
placed by H. E. Wilson, district engineer 
of the Coast Lines at Los Angeles. The 
jurisdiction of R. €. Chambers, also dis- 
trict engineer at Los Angeles, has been 
extended to include the entire Coast 
Lines. 


R. E. Vandivort, whose appointment as 
engineer maintenance of way of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Lake 
Erie & Eastern at Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
8, was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Vandivort entered the 
service of the P.&L.E. as an inspector in 


R. E. Vandivort 


the construction department on April 19, 
1913, becoming assistant inspecting en- 
gineer in December, 1931, and inspect- 
ing engineer in May, 1936. He was pro- 
moted to roadmaster on June 1, 1942, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment as engineer maintenance of 
way. 


Edmond M. Goldsmith, assistant engi- 
neer of the Southern Pacific at San 
Francisco, Cal., retired from active duty 
on October 31. 


O. M. Barlow, division engineer, West- 
ern division, of the Southern Pacific. 
with headquarters at Oakland Pier, Cal., 
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When passenger trains rely on inter- 
mittent, “one-sided,” inspection by 
wayside stations and the crews of 
passing trains to spot bearing trouble 
—the warning often comes too late! Per- 
manent damage is done before the trouble 
is detected. 

The Westinghouse-Union Hot Bearing 
Detector provides a better, safer, modern 
way. At the first hint of abnormal tempera- 
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Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


y Wight WILMERDING, PA, 


there's a BETTER sjMPLER way today 


of spotting bearing trouble! 


ture rise in any bearing, a red light in the 
affected car signals the train crew... and a 
signal whistle in the cab warns the enginemen. 

Temperature fluctuations due to weather 
or normal operating conditions are disre- 
garded. Only the excessive rise in an in- 
dividual bearing is reported. 

Principles and details of operation are 
digested in leaflet No. 2464. May we send 
you a copy? 
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has retired, at his own request, after 
more than 41 years of continuous service. 
Succeeding Mr. Barlow is G. E. Stewart, 
division engineer at Portland, Ore., who 
has been replaced, in turn, by H. M. 
Williamson, assistant division engineer 
at Portland. 


J. P. Ensign, whose appointment as as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie and the Lake Erie & Eastern 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 8, was graduated 
in civil engineering from Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Ensign entered 
railroad service with the New York Cen- 
tral in May, 1933, as a draftsman at New 
York and on September 1, 1933, became 
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J. P. Ensign 


assistant division engineer on the East- 
ern division. He was appointed assistant 
engineer of track on Lines East in July, 
1938, and supervisor of track on the 
Electric division on July 1, 1940. On 
October 1, 1942, Mr. Ensign was trans- 
ferred to the P.&L.E. as engineer mainte- 
nance of way at Pittsburgh, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment 
as assistant chief engineer. 


A. A. Miller, chief engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, Missouri’ Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has re- 
tired after more than 47 years of rail- 
ge service, 40 of which were with the 

ae 


Following divisional changes reported 
elsewhere in this issue, J. S. Albright, 
special engineer, Central region, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed assistant to 
the chief engineer maintenance of way of 
that region, with headquarters remaining 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. F. R. Rex, assistant to 
the general manager of the Central re- 
gion, has been appointed assistant to the 
chief engineer of that region, also with 
headquarters as before at Pittsburgh. C. 
W. Van Nort, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Central Pennsylvania divi- 
sion at Williamsport, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to the Western Pennsylvania divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
succeeding C. R. Bergman, who has been 
appointed division engineer of the new 
Lake division at Cleveland, Ohio. J. C. 
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Poftenberger, engineer maintenance of 
way at Cleveland, has been appointed 
assistant to the chief engineer mainte- 
nance of way, Central region, at Pitts- 
burgh. J. W. Buford, division engineer of 
the Logansport division, has been trans- 
ferred to the Toledo division. 

Mr. Rex was born at Crestline, Ohio, 
and was graduated from Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1912, entering the 
service of the P.R.R. in 1906, while still 
a student. He served successively as 
supervisor and division engineer, and 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Logansport division in 1935, later trans- 
ferring to the Chicago Terminal, St. 
Louis and Eastern divisions. Mr. Rex 
was appointed assistant to the general 
manager in 1946. 


SPECIAL 


Ralph F. Ray, whose retirement as a 
carrier member of the Third Division, 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 15, had been on leave 
of absence from the post of assistant 


general manager of the Denver & Rio. 


Grande Western since 1939. Mr. Ray 
was born on August 22, 1883, at Wells- 
ville, Ohio, and received his higher edu- 
cation at the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa., where he stud- 
ied civil engineering. In 1899 he entered 
railroad service in the engineering de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania, Lines 
West. He later served on various divi- 


-sions and, from 1909 to 1917, was as- 


sistant engineer, designing engineer and 
special assistant to vice-president—oper- 
ation. Mr. Ray was granted a leave of 
absence several times to engage in the 
compilation of special reports on other 
roads. In December, 1917, he joined the 
Rio Grande as assistant to president, and 
was appointed supervisor of wages and 
working agreements in 1923. He became 
assistant general manager in 1927 and 
continued in that post until he was 
granted a leave of absence to serve on 
the Adjustment Board. 


Herman L. Cook has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of ceramic en- 
gineer by the Freight Claim Division, 
Association of American Railroads, effec- 
tive November 1. 


OBITUARY 


H. H. Holloway, president of the Louisi- 
ana Midland, with headquarters at 
Amite, La., died on October 19 of a 
heart attack. 


John J. Retzer, superintendent of mer- 
chandise service for the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
died on October 24 at his summer cabin 
near Cass Lake, Minn. Mr. Retzer had 
been on leave since October 1 because of 
a heart condition. 


Lucian C. Armfield, former commissary 
officer for The Pullman Company at Chi- 


Revenue and Expense table appears on next left-hand page 


cago, who retired in October, 1948, died 
at Chicago on October 30. 


Glenn Eddie, assistant general passen- 
ger traffic manager of the Atchison, Tope- 
ka & Santa Fe at Chicago, died on Octo- 
ber 28, after suffering a heart attack 
while en route home from his office. Mr. 
Eddie entered the service of the Santa 
Fe in 1903 as a ticket clerk at Hutchin- 
son, Kan. During the next eight years 
he held similar positions in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Denver, Colo., and Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and in 1911 he was 
promoted to traveling passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan. In 
1920 Mr. Eddie was advanced to division 
passenger agent at Oklahoma City, and 
in 1937 became general passenger agent 
at Topeka. Two years later he was ad- 
vanced to assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager at Chicago, being appointed assist- 
ant general passenger traffic manager at 
that point in May, 1946. 


Willam M. Cook, formerly western traf- 
fic manager of the Missouri Pacific at 
San Francisco, Cal., who retired in 1946, 
died on October 10, at his home in Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Henry Christianson, assistant general 
freight agent (commerce section) of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died on Octo- 
ber 28. 


V. M. Petterson, assistant general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., died 
on October 20 in the Southern Pacific 
hospital in that city. Mr. Petterson was 
born at Charles-Ferry, N. D., on Sep- 
tember 28, 1897, and started railroad 
service with the S, P. as a timekeeper on 
the Portland division in 1916. After army 
service during World War I, he returned 
to that division as clerk, advancing to 
car distributor, assistant trainmaster, and 
trainmaster. In 1939 he became train- 
master on the Western division and, a 
year later, was appointed assistant man- 
ager of personnel in San Francisco. Mr. 
Petterson was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent, Sacramento division, in 
1942, and returned to San Francisco as 
assistant to the general manager the next 
year. In 1944 he became superintendent 
of the Salt Lake division, and, in 1946, 
superintendent of the Rio Grande divi- 
sion. He was advanced to assistant gen- 
eral manager in July, 1948, which po- 
sition he held at the time of his death. 


C. H. Perry, who retired in 1947 as di- 
vision engineer of the Chicago & North 
Western at Chicago, died at his home in 
that city on October 29. Mr. Perry served 
as associate editor of the Railway En- 
gineering and Maintenance Cyclopedia. 
1948 edition. 


Robert Lord Burnap, 77, who retired 
from the position of executive assistant 
of the Canadian National in 1936, after 
nearly 42 years of railroad service, died 
at New York on November 1. From 1930 
to 1933 Mr. Burnap was vice-president. 
trafic, of the C. N. R. 
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Racor model 4000 


RAIL LUBRICATORS 


Effectively reduce 
curve resistance and 
wheel flange wear 


on the scenic Denver & Rio Grande Western 


The improved RACOR Model 4000 Rail Lubricator is specially designed to 
retard wear of track structures and car wheels. It is an important contribu- 
tion toward the reduction of high maintenance costs of equipment and track. 
Increased tonnage ratings are obtainable in mountain territories by curve 
lubrication. Racor Rail Lubricators facilitate the control of more uniform 
movement of cars in classification yards thereby reducing damage to equip- 
ment and lading. 


It will pay you to investigate the RACOR Model 4000 Rail Lubricator. Write 
today for complete descriptive circular. 


“USE RACOR SPECIAL TRACKWORK WHERE STRESS 
AND STRAIN ARE GREATEST" 


AMERICAN 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, III. 


America's 
most complete lin 
of track specialtie 


AUTOMATIC 
SWITCH STANDS 


VERTICAL 
SWITCH RODS 


SAMSON 
SWITCH POINTS 


SWITCH POINT 
LOCKS 


RAIL LUBRICATORS 
ADJUSTABLE RAIL BRACES 


"Nein HARDENED 
CROSSINGS 


REVERSIBLE MANGANESE 
STEEL CROSSINGS 


MANGANESE STEEL 
GUARD RAILS 






OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 128 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 132 Class I steam railways* 


Item 


Miles of road operated at close 


All other operating revenues.... . 


Railway operating revenues:.. . 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 

Depreciation 

Retirements 

Deferred maintenance 

Amortization of defense projects 
ualization 


Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 


Amortization of defense projects 
pn ogee 


Transportation—Rail line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 


Railway operating expenses... . 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
-roll taxes 


Railway operating income 

ipment rents—Dr. balance. 

. Joint facility rent—Dr. balance Pe 
Net. railway operating income. . 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 1949 AND 1948 


United States 


1949 
226,290 


$606,200,684 
78,606,087 
17,604,601 
7,550,501 
32,914,874 


742,876,747 


120,233,451 
10,743,711 
1,935,462 
*604,647 
137,170 
*3,161,702 
111,183,457 
135,006,386 
23,917,909 
*27,015 


*159,662 
1,184,056 
1,244,031 

108,847,067 
15,841,438 
283,286,523 
10,251,675 
22,496,238 


587,115,711 


155,761,036 
75,603,805 
21,877,437 
26,058,705 
27,667,663 
80,157,231 
11,282.879 

3,147,035 
65,727,317 
79.0 


Eastern District 


Southern District 
A. 





=A 
1948 
226,912 

$711,359,895 


92,511,040 . 


16,068,788 
10,908,254 
37,241,262 


868,089,239 


121.073,611 
10,413,873 


98,6 
110,777,869 
144,402,209 

21,133,992 
*40,662 


*335,933 
1,227,114 
*312,888 

122,730,586 
15,758,200 
321,975,092 
11,755,367 
22,397,375 


637,361 ,854 


230,727,585 
99,827,934 
21,712,736 
50,913,666 
27,201,532 

130 899, 451 


115, 709, 714 


—— 
1949 


53,440 


$215,869,957 
39,544,044 


14, 324, 113 
278,314,051 


42,067,967 
4,450,662 
276,428 


39, 685, 323 
55,511,257 
9,325,229 
*10,900 


*115,480 


119, ‘156, '332 
3, 534, 505 
8,671,076 


234,376,630 


43,937,421 
22,914,344 
9,030,046 
3,906,814 
9,977,484 
21,023,077 
4,327,574 
1,567,742 
15,127,761 
842 


= 
1948 

53,494 

$268,016,764 


16, 075, 153 
340,328,646 


46,379,234 
4,384,251 
118,097 
*11,703 
14,748 

*] 423,957 
43,297,798 
60,866,073 
8,391,523 
*8,270 


*31,000 
452,361 
*67,659 
52,129,118 
5,938,584 
134,396,788 
4,257,741 
8,384,967 


259,823,387 


80,505,259 
32,268,022 
9,157,344 
12,739,193 
10,371,485 
48,237,237 
4,659,104 
4,486,267 
42,091,866 
76.3 


— 
1949 


45,808 


$113,451,596 
11,419,612 
2,861,749 
1,285,842 
4,867,623 


133,886,422 
23,225,565 


22,253,808 
26,362,220 


20,978,444 
3,345,734 
49,682,670 
1,327,558 
4,820,813 


108,764,560 


25,121,862 
13,959,547 


11,553,812 
81.2 


= 
1948 
46,125 
$141,586,395 
13,739,741 
5,969,571 
165,590,175 
24,779,417 


29, 418, 362 
4,696,034 
*7,040 


*173,823 


58,565,911 
1,636,126 
4,842,091 


122,608,519 
42,981,656 


11,876,591 
5,655,635 
21,731,777 
*2,002,409 
381,326 
as 


FOR THE EIGHT MONTHS ENDED WITH AUGUST 1949 AND 1948 


United States 


Fastern District 
A 


Southern District 
A 


Western District 


1949 
127,042 


$276,879,131 
27,642,431 
8,101,829 
4,329,745 
13,723,138 


330,675,274 
54,939,919 


49, 244, 326 
53,132,909 
9,298,427 
*6,449 


2 


*40,134 
532,126 
*3,592 
43,352,531 
7,060,211 
114,447,521 
5,389,612 
9,004,349 


243,974,521 


86,701,753 
38,729,914 

8,877,128 
17,776,594 
12,076,192 


39, 045.744 
73.8 


1948 
127,293 
$301 1756, 736 


15,196,538 
362,170,418 
49,914,960 


44,838,223 
54,117,774 
046,435 
*25,352 


*131,110 
535,825 
51,441 
45,640,535 
6,853,004 
129,012,393 
5,861,500 
9,170,317 


254,929,948 


107,240,470 
46,310,033 
8,837,739 
26,297,882 
11,174,412 
60,930,437 
9,572,962 
2,092,487 
50.264,988 
70.4 


Western District 
A. 


sie 





Item 


Miles of road operated at close 


— 
1949 


226,598 


$4,774,740,914 


All other operating revenues 
Railway operating revenues... . 
mses : 

Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 


ualization 
All oun 


Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance and major 
repairs 
Amortization of defense projects 
ualization 


Transportation—Rail line. . 
Miscellaneous operations . 
Railway operating expenses. . 
Net revenue from railway operations. 
Railway tax accruals 
‘ay-roll taxes 
Federal income taxest 
All other taxes 
Railway operating income... . . 


uipment rents—Dr. balance... .. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 


Net railway operating income. . 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 


t Includes income tax and surtax. 
* Decrease, 


deficit or other reverse item. 


591,269,088 
143,086 426 
49,335,670 
254,353,746 
5,812,785,844 


897,752,358 
84,579,356 
8,019,913 
*2,510,557 
1,183,915 
*9,498,390 
815,978,121 
1,101,893,914 
183,743,493 
*472,780 


*1,030,468 
9,737,303 
1,546,687 
908,369,679 
130,977,670 
2,316,933,342 
80,242,149 
184,414,436 


¢,712,213,869 
1,100,571,975 
562,191,773 
_ 172,310,007 
173,646,469 
216,235,297 
538,380,202 


83,499,452 
25,375,702 


429,505,048 
81.1 


= 
1948 
227,122 


$5,201 584,549 


640,492,982 
123,053,805 
78,435,988 
273,234,717 
6,316,802,041 


886,242,507 
82,790,040 


1,113,837,074 
163,655,536 
*762,309 


*2,712,645 
9,853,188 
1,565,976 
942,237,328 
127,029,984 
2,518,319,334 
87,839,930 
179,169,163 


4,912,437,992 

1,404,364,049 
657 428.685 
177,815,202 
271,671,270 
207,942,213 
746,935,364 


89,238,530 
25,797,593 


631,899,241 
77.8 


1949 
53,477 


$1,801,876,461 
305,636,94 


12,203, 234 
112,934,348 
2,285,213,588 


318,969,841 
35,576,452 


287 711, 682 
451,778, 125 
71,166,638 
*85,345 


*546,497 
3,570,015 
1,314,831 
376,358,483 
44,653,824 
977,617,129 
29,598,686 
71,433,005 


1,894,050,610 
391,162,978 
197,650,739 
70,784,839 
46,858,208 
80,007,692 
193,512,239 


37,538,293 
12,122,440 


143,851,506 
82.9 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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= 
1948 
53,645 


$1 987,920,525 


324,803,432 
44,257,233 
26,037,724 

120,591,405 

2,503,610,319 


327,915,318 
35,130,694 
1,993,899 
*83,536 
108,541 
*710,741 
291,476,461 
473,488,499 
64,542,668 
0,659 


*32,000 
3,617,687 


627 
404,994,176 
43,474,436 
1,069,887,305 
33,224,320 
68,305,663 


2,016,295,541 
487,314,778 
228,265,695 
73,913,747 
75,066,374 
79,285,574 
259,049,083 


40,567,800 
12,365,996 


206,115,287 
80.5 


ee 
1949 


46,007 


aa 


1948 
46,147 


$968,105,523 $1,077,971,321 


94,392,618 
25,601,237 


1,139, 108 (892 


180,095,725 
14,668,275 
1,108,483 
*1,184,149 
359,584 
*254,372 
165,397,904 
220,326,230 
41,154,706 
*128,399 


*206,090 
1,909,665 
499.9 

177,096,352 
27, 564. 679 
423,390,637 
11,976,019 
39,334,422 


902,687,712 
236,421,180 
125,545,552 
32,921,528 
48,293,013 
44,331,011 
110,875,628 


*5,896,100 
3,869,711 


112,902,017 
79.2 


Subject to revision. 


02,094,047 
22,261,198 
13,556,847 
45,741,514 
1,261,624,927 


185,794,308 
14,419,545 


169, 028, 770 
225, 572, 486 
36,367,189 
*153,131 


*845,028 

: ry 589 
8,196 

1877 ‘Tor 671 
27; 825,554 
467,973,886 
13,190,955 
38,972,676 


959.329.865 
302,295.062 
151,597,877 
35,426,475 
72,862,198 
43,309,204 
150,697,185 


*9 491,883 
3,726,897 


156,462,171 
76.0 


1949 
127,114 


$2,004,758,930 
191,239,526 
64,922,588 
28,272,056 
99,270,264 
2,388,463,364 


398,686,792 
34,334,629 


*3,162, 050 
362, 868, 535 
429,789,559 

71,422,149 

*259,036 


*277,881 
4,257,623 
*268,140 
354,914,844 
58,759,167 
915,925,576 
38,667,444 
73,647,009 


1,915,475,547 
472,987,817 
238,995,482 
68,603,640 
78,495,248 
91,896,594 
233,992,335 


51,857,259 
9,383,551 


172,751,525 
80.2 


194 
127,330 


$2,135,692,703 
213,595,503 
56,535,374 
38,841,417 
106,901,798 
2,551,566,795 


372,532,881 
33,239,801 
4,786,456 
*1,774,398 
969,582 
191,986 
335,119,454 
414,776,089 
62,745,679 
¥*518,519 


*1,837,617 
4,323,912 
11,15 


350,051,481 
55,729,994 
980,458,143 
41,424,655 
71,390,824 


1,936,812,586 
614,754,209 
277,565,113 
68,474,980 
123,742,698 
85,347,435 
337,189,096 


58,162,613 
9,704,700 


269,321,783 
75.9 
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of the time required by 
| other methods...has en- 
dorsement of railroad of- 
| ficials and shippers clike. 
Provides radiant heat for 










cars, forced air heat for 






with no carbon monoxide 
or unburned hydrocar- 
: bons, soot or smoke. ..no 
| charring of car interiors... 
~ low initial cost...low up- 

keep...low operating cost! 
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j MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
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THE SILENT GLOW OIL BURNER CORP. 
866 Windsor Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut 


(AR PREHEATING 





cut tie-up time 
| Keep rolling stock rolling — faster! 
| — with this new portable heater. . 


Widely used by Maine potato grow- 
ers, unit preheats cars in a fraction 


EMERGENCY 
HEAT 
IN SHOPS 


'sMulele( 4 eael 4inaag 
from 168,000 to 
800,000 B.T. U 
per hour — low 
original cost, low 
operating cost — 
safe! 
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GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 65) 


Friend Gets Loco. Bureau 
Assistant Directorship 


President Truman has given James E. 
Friend a recess appointment as assistant 
director of the Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, Interstate Commerce Commis- 


. sion. The appointment was made on Oc- 


tober 27, eight days after the “sine die” 
adjournment of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress’ first session, at which the Senate 
took no action on the President’s nomin- 
ation of Mr. Friend for the same position. 

Mr. Friend, who has been a district in- 
spector of the bureau with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., took his oath of of- 
fice on October 31. Under the recess ap- 
pointment, he will serve in the assistant 
directorship “at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent,” but not longer than “the end of 
the next session of the Senate.” The fact 
that he got the recess appointment would 
seem to indicate that the President will 
submit his nomination to the Senate 
again after Congress returns for its sec- 
ond session on January 3, 1950. 

The original nomination, which has 
now been returned to the President, was 
pending hefore the Senate committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce at the 
time of adjournment. At hearings bhe- 
fore that committee, Mr. Friend was op- 
posed by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, but was sup- 
ported by the Railway Employees De- 
partment, American Federation of La- 
bor, the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers. 

Mr. Friend is a member of the I.A.M., 
and the opposition of the engine-service 
brotherhoods was in large part an un- 
dertaking to prevent the ending of what 
they called a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
under which the directorship and two 
assistant directorships of the bureau 
have been occupied ‘by former engine- 
men, the directorship alternating be- 
tween members of the B. of L.E. and B. 
of L.F.&E. Mr. Friend’s appointment was 
recommended to the President by the 
commission. He came to the bureau in 
January, 1946, after about three years 
of service on the staff of the former Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. For some 
20 years prior to 1942 he was employed 
by the Texas & Pacific, serving as gen- 
eral foreman and master mechanic. The 
Senate interstate commerce committee’s 
hearings on his nomination were reported 
in Railway Age issues of October 1, 8 
and 22. 


Prove Strength of Perforated 
Cover Plates for Steel Columns 


A study of the mechanical properties 
of perforated steel cover plates for bridge 
columns, utilizing full-scale models, has 
been completed by the National Bureau 
of Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, with results that indicate that 





such cover plates contribute to the 
strength and stiffness of columns built 
up from plates and angles. 

The tests, which are reported on in 
Technical Report 1392, were carried out 
over a period of years in cooperation 
with the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, and consisted of investigations 
of perforated plates with respect to 
stress distribution, strength, and axial 
stiffness. It is reported that the experi- 
mental results of these tests proved to be 
in close agreement with theoretical pre- 
dictions, and that they provide engineers 
with a rational approach to the design 
of bridges using cover-plate columns, 
Tests in the elastic range were made on 
columns with plates having circular, 
ovaloid, elliptical, and square perfora- 
tions, as well as on columns with solid 
plates. Three different spacings of per- 
forations were used. Maximum com. 
pressive-load tests were also made on 
these columns. 

According to the technical report the 
studies made indicate that perforated 
cover plates contribute to the strength, 
and especially to the stiffness, of columns 
built up from plates and angles. At the 
same time, it was found that the net 
area of a perforated-plate column may 
safely be used for design purposes— 
even for a perforation shape that pro- 
duces great stress concentration. 


A. C. L. Sponsors Agricultural 
Development Tour 


In cooperation with local civic and 
commercial organizations, the Atlantic 
Coast Line is sponsoring a two-day tour, 
November 15 and 16, of the so-called 
“Florida muck areas” just south of Lake 
Okeechobee, “to assist interested parties 
in familiarizing themselves with present 
and prospective developments in agri- 
culture” in those areas. 

The tour, headquarters for which will 
be at the Clewiston Inn, Clewiston, Fila., 
will include visits to sugar cane fields, 
a sugar mill, cattle ranches, horse and 
dairy farms, a government flood control 
project, the Everglades Experiment sta- 
tion and general farming areas along the 
railroad’s Okeelanta branch. 

Reservations for the tour may be made 
through V. W. Lewis, manager of agri- 
cultural and live stock development, 


A.C.L., Wilmington, N. C. 


Truckers Form 
Refrigerator Committee 


The. success of the Refrigerator Car 
Committee of the United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association in helping to 
develop improved railroad refrigerator 
cars has led to the organization, at New 
York, on October 18, of a committee to 
work along parallel lines to develop bet- 
ter motor trucks for handling perishable 
commodities. The committee’s objectives 
will be “to recommend specifications for 
an all-purpose truck that will be adapt 
able for hauling various kinds of met 
chandise such as fresh produce and other 
perishable commodities” and to “study 
and make recommendations with regard 
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to the amount of refrigeration necessary 
for various fruits and vegetables; the in- 
sulation required; the use of mechan- 
ical refrigeration or ice; the placing of 
the load in the truck; ventilation; pre- 
cooling and other related subjects.” 

T. G. Lumbra, vice-president of the 
Champlain Valley Fruit Company, Bur- 
lington, Vt., is chairman of the new com- 
mittee, which has established separate 
divisions to deal with legislation, traffic 
and equipment. 


Youth Aspiring to Be RR Head 
Told by Buford to “Saw Wood” 


A willingness to acquire many basic 
qualities, and to “saw wood” after they 
have been won, is the surest way to be- 
come a railroad president. That, in short, 
is the credo of C. H. Buford, president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic, who so advised a 15-year-old boy as- 
piring to becoming a railroad president 
someday. 

Mr. Buford recently composed a 
lengthy reply to a Blue Earth (Minn.) 
youth who wrote the Milwaukee presi- 
dent a letter asking the pointed question, 
“How can I get a job like yours?” The 
railroad head recommended the acquisi- 
tion of, among other things, physical fit- 
ness, honesty, willingness to work hard, 
appreciation of the value of a dollar, a 
pleasing personality and a good educa- 
tion. He told the youth to obtain railroad 
work during summer vacation periods 
and, when time came to land a regular 
job, to tell the potential employer that 
“you want a job, that you are not afraid 
to work and that you are ready to start.” 


Katy Revenue Up Because of 
Reduced Coach Fares in Texas 


Reduced coach fares on the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas between the Dallas, Tex.- 
Fort Worth area and San Antonio and 
intermediate points has increased both 
revenue and the number of tickets sold, 
it was announced by J. F. Hennessev, 
Jr., vice-president-traffic. To retrieve pas- 
senger business lost from the railroads, 
the Katy cut one-way and round-trip 
fares by 30 per cent last June 8. Allowing 
for the general decrease in passenger 
travel, after a three-month trial period, 
Mr. Hennessey estimated that the Katy 
is approximately $6,300 better off in rev- 
enue than it would have been if the 
fares had not been reduced. Although the 
reduced fares are now in effect only until 
next December 31, Mr. Hennessey ex- 
pressed hope that “as the traveling public 
learns more about these fares, sales will 
increase sufficiently by the end of the 
year to continue [them] in effect.” 


Waybill Study 


Another waybill study has been issued 
by the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is Statement No. 4934, 
Traffic and Revenue in the Manufactures 
and Miscellaneous Group, by Commodi- 
ty Class, Territorial Movement, Length of 
Haul (Short Line), and Type of Rate— 


All Terminations in 1947. 
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Nothing equals Rust-Oleum 
—the proved rust preventive 
—for the lasting protection 
of metal—especially in closed 
or inaccessible areas where 
condensation due to tempera- 
ture changes breeds rust. 





RUST-OLEUM 


@ Rust-Oleum cuts prepara- 


tion time. No sandblasting 
or chemical cleaners are 
necessary. 


@ Rust-Oleum outlasts ordi- 


nary materials two to ten 
times depending on condi- 
tions. 


@ Easy to use — Rust-Oleum 


assures lasting protection 
that resists rust-producing 
conditions. 


e@ Apply by tout, dip or 


spray .. . in less time. 
Also available in small con- 
tainer sizes for economical 
distribution and field use. 





Stops Rust! 


Day and night—twenty-four hours a day—rust 
attacks railroad properties. Stop its deadly ravages 
by providing Rust-Oleum protection. Rust-Oleum 
coats metal with.a tough, pliable moistureproof 
film that lasts years longer. It’s the proved answer 
to many rust problems. 


Rust-Oleum can be applied effectively and eco- 
nomically on all metal surfaces now in service— 
even where rust has already started. Merely wire- 
brush to remove scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum 
merges the remaining rust into a rust-resisting, 
durable coating that defies time and the elements. 


Save time and labor. Avoid frequent and costly 
replacements. Protect your properties with Rust- 
Oleum. Specify Rust-Oleum on new equipment, 
for re-building jobs . . . and for maintenance. 


Get the facts now! Write for catalog containing 
complete information and recommended applica- 
tions. Tell us your specific rust problems and we 
will gladly send you definite suggestions for 
Rust-Oleum applications. 


RUST-OLEUM Corporation 








2415 Oakton Street Evanston, Illinois 





(830) 81 








STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 
Manufactured by 


A. Stucki Co. 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ig — 
THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. — LIMA, OHIO a The Holden Ce., 
Montreal, oy 




















RYN ' ° 
THE PENETRYN SYSTEM, INC THE WALTON R. COLLINS CO. 


Restoration and Protection of Concrete, Brick and 
Stone Masonry 

Shotcrete Construction and Repairs Rr ) S /; ) 

Permeation Process for Masonry atl ay = i it i ~ 


P Grouti 
Ce eae S90 West Street, New York 6,N. Y. 


Piers, Abutments, Tunnels, Dams, Buildings 























ALBANY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
GASOLINE e DIESEL 
ELECTRIC e STEAM 


yes OF QUALITY 


Bie * STEAM 
CAR HEATING ort ‘ VAP OR ae CAPACITY 
* es c 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-35TH STREET. BeeOOKLYN 32, N.Y. Ahad, CHIO 


‘"‘GUNITE”’ CONCRETE | LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


(CALLED “SHOTCRETE” BY RAILROADS) Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 
Detail Information — Specifications on Request the Get Together Section to your advantage. 


GUNITE CONCRETE & CONSTRUCTION. C0. Write To: 


ENGINEERS CEMENT GUN SPECIALISTS CONTRACTORS GET TOGETHER DEPT.,. RAILWAY AGE 


1301 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri 
District Branch Office—228 N. LaSalle, Chicago 1, Ill. 30 Church St e New York 7, N. Y. 
Branch Offices—Dallas, Denver, Houston, New Orleans, St. Louis 
































Announcing 


New Twelfth Edition 


WHO’S WHO 


IN RAILROADING 


How many of the 6,100 Jeaders in all branches of the rail- 
road industry of North America do you know? You meet 
some of them daily and you phone and correspond with 
others in connection with your day’s work. Why not learn 

‘more about them and get better acquainted through the pages 
of this new edition of WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING? 


Here are their complete biographical sketches, based upon 
questionnaires filled out by them. In addition to railroad of- 
ficers, many important figures in the supply industry are 
included, along with labor and financial leaders, authors, 
lawyers and regulating authorities. More than 2,000 of the 
names in this edition are new; the biographical dtiduin of 
the other 4,000 have been brought up to date. 


Send for a Copy on Ten Days’ Free Examination 


Ready early in November. 


Book Department 


827 . ° Le ° 
Paton tel Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


$10.00 postpaid 30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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